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GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 

*W.  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 


T  might  be  said,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that 
Shaw's  chief  crime  against  society  is  the  number  of 
young  men  whom  he  has  incited  to  writing  about 
him.  Some  attack  him.  Others  defend  him.  Still 
others  try  to  explain  him.  Of  course  the  bulk  of 
them  fall  into  two  general  camps:  assailants  and 
disciples.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  should 
give  Shaw  juster  ground  for  irritation.  Think  of 
having  a  man  like  Powys  insist  in  public  that  he  approves  of 
you!  Amongst  the  entrancing  moments  of  modern  history  are 
those  in  which  Bernard  Shaw  has  spoken  his  mind  freely  to 
some  of  the  noisier  of  his  gauche  disciples.  His  assailants  may 
be  more  offensive :  but  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  so  annoying. 

These  assailants  too  are  of  many  sorts  and  degrees.  In  the 
forefront,  naturally,  are  those  who  curse  Shaw  loudly  and 
bluntly.  I  think  he  ought  to  like  these.  They  are  mostly  quite 
young,  and  they  are  all  courageous.  (If  I  had  more  courage, 
I  should  have  been  one  of  them  years  ago.)  Wandering  about 
in  the  middle  distance  are  a  smaller  group,  puzzled  rather  than 
peevish.  They  have  begun  to  see  into  Shaw,  but  not  yet  to  see 
through  him.  They  are  aware  of  his  narrow  and  violent  prej- 
udices; they  are  aware  too  of  his  arresting  sincerity.  They 
are  all  at  sea  over  the  apparent  contradiction  between  his  reso- 
lute clear-headedness  and  his  intellectual  unfairness.     In  the 
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simplicity  of  their  hearts  they  had  confused  sincerity  with  hon- 
esty of  mind.  They  cannot  quite  grasp  the  truth,  of  which  Shaw 
is  an  abiding  illustration,  that  sincerity  is  only  frankness  and 
earnestness  of  purpose. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  anti-Shavians  of  which  I  hope  that 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  read  this  paper  may  get  some 
notion,  at  least  indirectly.  It  is  unobtrusively  small,  and  is 
camouflaged  behind  a  large  smile.  Sometimes  it  yawns  whilst 
it  is  writing,  and  sometimes  it  is  filled  with  pity,  and  sometimes 
it  is  amused.  But  always  it  has  a  good  deal  of  respect  and  gen- 
uine admiration  for  Shaw.  I  am  told  also  that  it  peculiarly 
infuriates  him.     Perhaps  that  is  because  it  understands  him. 

Understanding  Shaw  ought  naturally  to  be  the  first  step 
in  writing  about  him.  Yet  I  suspect  that  many  rush  on  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  Bernard  Shaw  and  all  his  works  and  pomps, 
without  having  bothered  to  take  the  first  step.  Certainly  the 
complaint  against  Shaw  is  frequent,  that  he  is  rather  unin- 
telligible. I  believe  it  is  Gilbert  Chesterton  who  dismisses  this 
charge  with  contempt,  saying  that  those  who  accuse  Shaw  of 
making  fools  of  them  are  crediting  him  with  a  quite  superfluous 
activity:  they  were  fools  already.  Yet  the  matter  is  by  no 
means  so  simple  as  that. 

It  is  true  that  Shaw  is  a  master  of  lucid  speech.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  men  living  who  use  the  English  language  (or,  as 
he  calls  it,  the  Irish  language)  more  dextrously  than  he.  He 
can  draw  overtones  out  of  blunt  English  words  as  a  violinist 
draws  harmonics  from  his  strings.  With  none  of  the  posings 
and  conventional  meticulousness  that  are  so  often,  and  so  sillily, 
linked  with  the  idea  of  style,  he  has  very  nearly  a  perfect  style : 
the  exact  embodiment  of  his  astonishingly  swift  play  of  thought 
and  emotion.  That  indeed  is  the  root  of  the  difficulty :  not  that 
his  nervous,  virile  style  conceals  his  meaning,  but  that  it  con- 
veys it  too  abundantly. 

For  skillful  speech  is  something  of  a  trap  for  many  men 
who  are  by  no  means  fools.  Not  any  mere  common-sense,  nor 
yet  all  the  dictionaries  in  the  world,  will  give  you  the  true  mean- 
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ing  of  a  single  sentence  of  literature.  Words,  in  combinations, 
may  be  much  subtiler  things  than  unit  symbols  for  unit  ideas. 
They  can  convey,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  definite  statement 
and  an  indefinite  impression,  which  may  be  quite  flatly  contra- 
dictory. This  is  the  merest  commonplace  to  men  who  have 
studied  the  craft  of  letters.  But  it  is  not  a  commonplace  to  the 
reading  multitude  and  the  playgoers :  to  them  it  is  part  of  the 
vague  mystery  of  art.  Now,  Shaw,  as  a  consummate  literary 
artist,  is  peculiarly  adept  in  this  twofold  use  of  language.  Hence, 
when  a  man  complains  that  Shaw  puzzles  him,  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  fool ;  it  may  only  be  that  he  is  not  a  rhetorician. 

Let  me  give  an  instance,  almost  at  random.  In  the  third  act 
of  Major  Barbara,  Undershaft,  the  munition  maker,  justifies 
his  position  in  these  words : 

".  .  .  I  had  rather  be  a  thief  than  a  pauper.  I  had  rather 
be  a  murderer  than  a  slave.  I  don't  want  to  be  either ;  but  if 
you  force  the  alternative  on  me,  then,  by  Heaven,  I  '11  choose 
the  braver  and  more  moral  one". 

The  statement  is  very  good  ethics,  put  in  rhetorical  language. 
Certainly,  every  intelligent  man  knows  that  to  relieve  his  ex- 
treme necessity  he  may  quite  properly  and  justly  take  what 
belongs  to  another,  and  that  to  defend  his  liberty  he  may  even 
kill  an  unjust  assailant  of  it.  Nor  can  any  one  deny  that  Shaw's 
speech  clearly  puts  these  simple  truths;  though,  for  rhetorical 
purposes,  the  paradoxic  aspect  of  the  truths  is  emphasized,— 
the  conundrum  sort  of  thing;  when  is  a  thief  not  a  thief,  and 
a  man-killer  not  a  murderer?  But  at  the  same  time  every  in- 
telligent reader  senses  what  we  call  (for  lack  of  a  better  name) 
"the  atmosphere"  of  the  passage,  and  knows  that  it  is  vaguely 
offensive.  He  may  not  know  how  to  qualify  this  atmosphere. 
He  may  be  tempted  to  call  it  "revolutionary";  and  at  once 
Shaw  can  spring  at  him  with  the  triumphant  retort  that  all  truth 
is  revolutionary,  that  nothing  could  more  startlingly  revolution- 
ize this  inconsistent  world  than  that  men  should  act  on  the  truths 
they  know.    But  he  may  not  see  that  it  is  only  challenging,  and 
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that  what  Shaw  really  implies  is  just  that  the  world  at  large 
(his  reader  by  all  means  included)  is  quite  incapable  of  the 
clear  vision  of  Bernard  Shaw.  And  not  only  does  Shaw  con- 
stantly say  the  most  obvious  things  in  the  most  startling  way 
(which  might,  perhaps,  almost  pass  for  a  rough  definition  .of 
literature  in  general),  but  with  equal  insistence  he  says  the  most 
startling  things  in  the  most  naive  way.  No  wonder  the  poor 
reader  is  puzzled. 

For  instance,  in  his  prefaces  Shaw  repeatedly  makes  the 
assertion,  "I  am  an  Irishman" — which  sounds  so  simple,  and  is 
so  absurd.  It  has  only  this  much  truth  in  it :  that  he  was  born  in 
Dublin,  some  sixty-odd  years  ago.  (Be  it  noted  that  almost  all 
Shaw's  statements  are  quite  defensible,  even  when  substantially 
untrue.)  But  on  no  intelligent  understanding  of  that  mysterious 
word,  an  Irishman,  can  Shaw  claim  immediate  kinship  with  the 
Irish.  It  would  be  a  long  and  difficult  task  to  explain  what  tra- 
ditions, memories,  experiences,  faith,  and  temperaments  go  to 
the  making  of  an  Irishman,  to  the  constitution  of  that  very 
distinctive  character  which  is  shared  in  common  by  infinitely 
diverse  Irish  individuals.  Yet  those  traditions  and  experiences, 
and  that  faith,  are  utterly  alien  to  Shaw.  As  well  might  he  call 
himself  a  Chinaman  had  he  been  born  in  the  English  legation 
at  Peking.  Indeed,  the  parallel  is  exact,  for  he  was  born  in  the 
English  "Garrison"  in  Dublin.  He  knows  less  of  Ireland  than 
the  merest  tourist.  Wider  than  all  the  seas  was  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  land  of  his  birth ;  and  the  distance  has  not 
much  diminished  since  he  was  born.  All  through  his  writings 
he  manifests  a  profound  and  pathetic  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
and  most  fundamental  facts  of  Irish  life  and  Irish  character: 
their  vision  of  God  in  the  world  (which  to  him  is  only  a  deluding 
superstition),  their  devoted  attachment  to  their  religion  (to 
him  only  a  grovelling,  hypocritical  subjection  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  vilely  misrepresented  sacredotal  caste),  their  passionate 
love  of  country  (which  irritates  him  as  a  ridiculous  sentimental- 
ity). He  wants  to  be  an  Irishman,  but  he  is  not. 

Do  not  gather  from  this  that  Shaw  is  consciously  dishon- 
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est.  He  does  at  times  take  a  mischievous  delight,  rather  con- 
temptuously, in  puzzling  his  audience  by  the  mountebank  nim- 
bleness  of  his  wit :  but  he  is  not  a  mere  trickster.  Even  in  his 
most  sincere  and  earnest  moments,  he  does  often  make  a  fool 
of  his  reader :  but  it  is  only  because  he  has  first  made  a  fool  of 
Shaw.  All  his  deceptions  are  fundamentally  self-deceptions. 
And  that  is  the  measure  of  his  ringing  sincerity.  On  his  abso- 
lute uprightness  of  will  you  may  stake  your  head. 

There  is  something  grotesque  in  the  fairly  common  estimate 
of  Shaw  as  an  immoral  writer  who  is  intellectually  impregnable ; 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  the  highest  moral  purpose, 
but  a  defective  mental  vision,  a  defective  vision,  though  by  no 
means  an  utter  lack  of  vision;  just  as  there  are  myopic  men 
whose  eyesight  will  not  serve  to  keep  them  from  walking  off 
into  the  gutters  or  bumping  into  other  pedestrians,  yet  who  can 
discover  flaws  in  a  diamond  if  held  just  before  their  noses.  The 
really  pathetic  thing  about  Shaw  is  that,  knowing  his  moral  pur- 
pose to  be  excellent,  he  insists  also  that  his  vision  is  the  only 
normal  one,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  men  are  abnormal.  This  is  not 
the  last  word  in  explanation  of  him :  only  God  knows  that  ex- 
planation completely.  And  even  to  understand  this  partial  ex- 
planation we  must  consider  a  few  of  the  many  facts  which  Shaw 
has  so  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  critics. 

He  was  born  into  a  condition  of  life  that  is  really  pitiful: 
into  a  society  which  was  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  "the  glorious 
Beformation".  That  society  was  Protestant:  a  word  which  is 
very  largely  misunderstood  and  shaded  off  now-a-days — but  not 
in  Ireland.  "In  Ireland,"  Shaw  tells  us,  "all  that  the  member 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  knows  is  that  he  is  not  a  Eoman 
Catholic".  Its  creed  was  a  mere  non  credo,  or,  in  moments  of 
greater  fervor,  "To  hell  with  the  Pope".  It  was  quite  simply 
what  he  calls  it,  a  "  secular  organization ' ' :  indulging,  it  is  true, 
in  a  certain  amount  of  churchgoing,  "which  holds  its  own  as  a 
respectable  habit".  Its  morality,  too,  was  the  morality  of 
respectability,  almost  as  much  of  a  sham  as  its  religion.  "My 
father  was  in  theory  a  vehement  teetotaler,  but  in  practice  often 
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a  furtive  drinker."  Its  social  code  was  a  combination  of  con- 
tempt for  the  vulgar  Catholics  of  the  land  who  were  outside  the 
pale  of  the  respectability  conferred  by  governmental  patronage, 
and  of  unwilling  and  rebellious  cringing  to  its  masters  in  Eng- 
land. Its  economic  sincerity  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
it  almost  universally  lived  beyond  its  income,  and  that  it  was 
largely  the  pandering  go-between  in  the  iniquitous  system  of 
Irish  rack-rents. 

Into  such  a  world  of  sham  and  hyprocrisy  came  this  ex- 
ceptionally sincere  and  clear-headed  individual,  Bernard  Shaw. 
The  one  sincere  thing  in  it,  its  religious  and  political  prejudices, 
he  drank  in  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  has  held  to  stubbornly 
throughout  his  life :  against  the  rest  of  it  he  set  his  face  resolute- 
ly, He  became  fanatic,  possessed  with  a  noble  hatred  for  cant 
and  pretence  of  every  sort.  "I  was  sent",  he  says,  "with  many 
boys  of  my  own  denomination,  to  a  Wesleyan  school,  where  the 
Wesleyan  catechism  was  taught  without  the  least  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  .  .  ."  He  went  to  hear  a  couple  of  famous 
Evangelical  preachers;  and  adds:  "I  was  wholly  unmoved  by 
their  eloquence ;  and  felt  bound  to  inform  the  public  that  I  was, 
on  the  whole,  an  atheist.  My  letter  was  solemnly  printed  in 
Public  Opinion,  to  the  extreme  horror  of  my  numerous  aunts 
and  uncles ' '.  That  is  the  foreshadowing  of  his  career,  a  violent 
reaction  against  insincerities  (for  which  every  honest-minded 
man  must  honor  him) ;  but  a  reaction  so  violent  as  to  be  un- 
measured, and  to  lead  him  into  the  constant  absurdity  of  throw- 
ing out  the  baby  with  the  bath. 

When  he  left  school  he  took  up  a  business  position  and 
held  it  for  four  years.  But  his  frenzy  was  ineluctably  upon  him ; 
he  had  other  work  to  do;  he  flung  away  the  prosaic  present 
and  dashed  off  to  London,  to  starve  at  literary  grub-work  for 
six  years.  The  world  needed  reforming  (it  always  does) ;  and 
Bernard  Shaw  came  to  reform  it.  Its  economy,  political  and 
social,  was  bad;  its  morals  were  corrupt;  its  ethics  full  of  ab- 
surd inconsistencies ;  its  religious  sense  dulled.  It  was  a  stupid 
world.     It  did  not  realize  its  own  misery  (so  Shaw  thought). 
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It  certainly  did  not  know  what  was  for  its  good.  "  Because 
thou  sayest:  I  am  rich,  and  made  wealthy,  and  have  need  of 
nothing :  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked".  Shaw  sprang  upon  a  tub  in 
Trafalgar  Square  or  a  cart  in  Hyde  Park,  and  harangued  the 
world.  "The  cart  and  trumpet  for  me"  he  said.  He  had  the 
fine  humility  (or  pride:  whichever  it  is)  to  act  the  mountebank 
in  order  to  get  an  audience.  And  those  who  came  to  watch  the 
fool  stayed  to  listen  to  the  preacher.  With  his  lean  height, 
his  red  hair,  fierce  tufted  eyebrows,  and  forked  red  beard,  he 
went  about  London  like  a  flame ;  and  men  'were  puzzled  to  say 
whether  it  was  light  from  heaven  or  withering  heat  from  hell. 
Of  course,  it  was  both :  since  it  was,  after  all,  only  human. 

He  is  a  musician.  He  was  musical  critic,  art  critic,  dramatic 
critic,  for  years.  He  has  written  four  or  five  novels :  for  which 
he  rather  apologizes :  an  important  number  of  plays,  and  a  much 
more  important  number  of  prefaces.  But  they  are  all  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  speeches  in  Trafalgar  Square ;  even  though  he 
never  appears  now-a-days  in  a  battered  frock-coat  and  straw 
hat :  and  has  a  wife,  and  a  social  position,  and  a  very  tidy  sum 
invested  in  the  British  War  Loan. 

That  preaching  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  three  most 
important  things  in  the  world:  money,  marriage,  and  religion. 
It  is  mainly  negative  and  iconoclastic.  (Socialism  and  trial 
marriage  appear  positive,  but  of  course  are  not:  being  mere 
negations,  fundamentally,  of  property  and  the  family.)  In  the 
uses  of  these  things,  money,  marriage,  and  religion,  there  is  now, 
as  there  always  has  been  and  always  will  be,  a  great  deal  of 
ignorance,  selfishness,  unreasonableness.  More  than  that,  there 
always  is  a  great  deal  of  hyprocrisy  in  covering  up  these  faults 
and  defects.  The  commonplace  of  all  history  is  the  extortioner 
posing  as  philanthropist,  the  smugly  pious  domestic  tyrant,  the 
unchaste  husband  and  wife  sentimentalizing  over  "home  and 
hearth",  the  bullying  priest  pushing  self-interest  in  the  name 
of  God  Almighty.  The  wholly  admirable  part  of  Bernard  Shaw 
is  his  just  rage  at  these  pharisaic  abuses.    His  essential  weak- 
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ness  is  that  lie  is  also  in  antagonism  to  the  one  power  which  can 
in  any  measure  remedy  these  abuses.  Let  me  quote  a  passage, 
though  rather  long,  which  may  fairly  represent  his  point  of 
view.    It  is  from  the  Preface  to  Arms  and  the  Man. 

" .  .  .  Idealism,  which  is  only  a  nattering  name  for  romance 
in  politics  and  morals,  is  as  obnoxious  to  me  as  romance  in 
ethics  or  religion.  In  spite  of  a  Liberal  Eevolution  or  two, 
I  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  fictitious  morals  and  fictitious 
good  conduct,  shedding  fictitious  glory  on  overcrowding, 
disease,  crime,  drink,  war,  cruelty,  infant  mortality,  and  all 
the  other  commonplaces  of  civilization  which  drive  men  to 
the  theatre  to  make  foolish  pretence  that  these  things  are 
progress,  science,  morals,  religion,  patriotism,  imperial  su- 
premacy, national  greatness  and  all  the  other  names  the 
newspapers  call  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  plenty  of 
good  in  the  world  working  itself  out  as  fast  as  the  idealist 
will  allow  it ;  and  if  they  would  only  let  it  alone  and  learn 
to  respect  reality,  which  would  include  the  beneficial  ex- 
ercise of  respecting  themselves,  and  incidentally  respecting 
me,  we  should  all  get  along  much  better  and  faster.  At  all 
events,  I  do  not  see  moral  chaos  and  anarchy  as  the  alter- 
native to  romantic  convention;  and  I  am  not  going  to  pre- 
tend that  I  do  to  please  the  less  clear-sighted  people  who  are 
convinced  that  the  world  is  only  held  together  by  the  force 
of  unanimous,  strenuous,  eloquent,  trumpet-tongued  lying. 
To  me  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  life  lie  in  the  consequences, 
sometimes  terrible,  sometimes  ludicrous,  of  our  persistent 
attempts  to  found  our  institutions  on  the  ideals  suggested 
by  our  half-satisfied  passions,  instead  of  on  a  genuinely 
scientific  natural  history  ". 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  take  a  single  statement  as  the  sum- 
mary of  a  man's  opinions;  but  in  this  case  I  believe  Shaw  him- 
self would  say  it  is  not  unfair.  Here  we  have  the  man  at  his 
sincerest  and  best :  with  none  of  the  cold  frivolity  and  flippancy 
of  manner  which  often  mars  his  always  earnest  speech:  and 
with  the  nearest  approach  that  I  know  of  in  his  writings  to  a 
positive  belief.  He  has  a  quarrel  with  a  world  which  is,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  though  by  no  means  universally,  un- 
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reasonable,  sentimental,  hypocritical.  It  is,  in  so  far,  an  honest 
quarrel,  and  most  valiantly  fought.  He  takes  off  his  coat  and 
goes  into  the  fight,  armed  with  no  snobbish  dignity  of  modern 
prophet  and  lawgiver,  but  only  with  his  native  wit  and  sincerity. 
He  "jaws"  the  world,  and  he  does  not  care  if  his  voice  be 
shrill,  provided  only  it  carry.  On  the  face  of  it,  his  attack  is 
convincing.  He  does  attack  real  evils.  He  deals  smashing- 
blows  at  oppression  and  greed  and  smug  self -righteousness  and 
chauvinism  and  nasty  prudishness  and  the  inane  mumbo-jumbo 
of  arrogant  "science". 

But  there  is  something  reckless  about  his  attack.  He  strikes 
out  frantically.  He  beats  the  air  a  great  deal.  He  does  not 
distinguish  friend  from  enemy.  He  is  most  frightfully  vague. 
What  is  that  "plenty  of  good  in  the  world  working  itself  out  as 
fast  as  the  idealist  will  allow  it "  ?  I  have  looked  in  vain  through 
the  voluminous  writings  of  Shaw  for  any  hint  of  it.  What  does 
he  mean  by  basing  our  institutions  "on  a  genuinely  scientific 
natural  history"?  I  think  I  know  the  answer  to  that:  an  an- 
swer scattered  broadcast  throughout  all  his  plays  and  essays 
and  prefaces.  He  means  two  things :  one  positive,  one  negative. 
He  means  that  men  should  guide  their  conduct  by  the  logical 
conclusions  of  reason,  instead  of  by  emotion ;  and  he  means  that 
logic  should,  moreover,  be  their  guide  to  the  exclusion  of  author- 
ity and,  above  all,  of  the  influence  of  God's  revelation.  He 
euphemistically  calls  this  latter  "idealism  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion". 

He  asserts  himself  the  foe  of  idealism  (an  assertion,  as  I 
shall  show  in  a  moment,  only  in  part  true).  He  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  foe  of  Christianity:  of  all  religious  sects,  in  so  far  as 
they  approximate  Christianity;  and  of  course,  supremely  of  the 
Catholic  religion  which  completely  embodies  Christianity.  And 
his  opposition  to  Christianity  is  as  sincere  as  his  opposition  to 
sham  and  hyprocrisy;  in  reality,  they  are  for  him  one  and  the 
same  thing.  This  confusion  is  the  result  of  Shaw's  intellectual 
myopia — which  he  boasts  as  the  one  normal  vision.  And  his 
defective  vision  is  the  result  of  his  inherited  traditions  and 
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prejudices ;  which,  with  all  his  fine  clarity  of  mind,  I  doubt  if  he 
has  ever  so  much  as  tried  to  shake  off. 

He  calls  himself  a  Protestant,  because  he  is  quite  well  aware 
that,  though  many  Protestants  are  Christians,  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  two :  one  may  very  easily  be  a 
Protestant  in  excellent  standing,  even  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
and  not  be  a  Christian.  He  is  willing  to  be  a  Protestant,  because 
he  very  logically  sees  that  the  one  business  of  a  Protestant  is  to 
protest.  He  inherited  from  his  forefathers  of  a  few  generations 
a  vague  and,  by  his  time,  quite  insincere  reverence  for  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ  and  some  of  His  teachings,  and  a  passionate 
conviction  that,  no  matter  what  were  the  facts  or  reasons  in 
the  case,  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  be  right.  In  no  great 
while  he  saw  the  hollowness  of  the  only  religion  he  knew.  He 
rightly  rebelled  against  it.  But  the  traditions  of  his  caste  and 
sect  kept  him  from  seeing  the  other  half  of  the  truth.  Certain 
Protestants  of  his  acquaintance  blasphemed  God  by  their  in- 
tolerably wrong-headed  notions  of  what  virtue  and  religion  are. 
Shaw,  caught  between  his  just  rage  and  his  blind  prejudice, 
further  blasphemes  God  by  assuming  that  He  really  is  the  de- 
testable being  they  represented  Him  to  be.  His  historical  knowl- 
edge taught  him  that  whatever  of  Christianity  remained  in  the 
Protestant  sects  was  a  borrowing  from  Catholicism.  If  the 
diluted  Christianity  of  Protestantism  was  so  revolting,  he  rea- 
soned, what  a  complete  horror  must  the  Catholic  Church  be. 

He  lived  on  a  moral  island,  surrounded  by  Irish  Catholics. 
But  of  them  he  knew  nothing,  save  the  rancorous  murmurings 
that  drifted  about  through  the  "Garrison".  Think  of  a  keenly 
intelligent  man,  of  mature  age,  living  in  Ireland,  in  this  day  of 
boasted  open-mindedness,  writing  such  a  farrago  of  nonsense 
and  falsehoods  as  this : 

"Realize,  then,  that  the  popular  (political)  party  in  Ire- 
land is  seething  with  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Church.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  an  English  farmer  if  the 
parson  refuses  to  marry  him  for  less  than  £20,  and  if  he  had 
virtually  no  other  way  of  getting  married!     Imagine  the 
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Church  rates  revived  in  the  form  of  an  unofficial  Income  Tax 
scientifically  adjusted  to  your  taxable  capacity  by  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  your  affairs  verified  in  the  confession- 
al! ..  .  Imagine  trying  to  get  a  modern  education  in  a 
seminary  of  priests,  where  every  modern  book  worth  read- 
ing is  on  the  index,  and  the  earth  is  still  regarded,  not  per- 
haps as  absolutely  flat,  yet  as  being  far  from  so  spherical 
as  Protestants  allege!  Imagine  being  forbidden  to  read 
this  preface  because  it  proclaims  your  own  grievance  !"* 

I  should  like  to  insist  again  that  I  do  not  accuse  Shaw  of 
conscious  unfairness.  But  I  believe  his  bias  and  his  partial 
blindness  are  quite  obvious.  And  this  instance  of  fierce  prej- 
udice, shown  in  his  ridiculous  picture  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  he  lived,  is  significant  of  his  attitude  toward  every  ques- 
tion he  touches  upon,  from  man's  eternal  destiny  to  the  dramatic 
standing  of  the  latest  London  actress.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  at- 
titude of  quarrel  with  the  whole  world. 

I  have  said  that  Shaw's  assertion  that  he  is  the  foe  of 
idealism  is  by  no  means  wholly  true.  No  matter  how  destructive 
be  a  man's  temperament  and  purpose,  he  must  have  at  least 
some  vague  positive  notion  of  what  he  wishes  to  substitute  for 
the  things  which  he  tries  to  destroy.  Shaw  has  a  very  definite 
program  of  substitution,  a  very  definite  ideal;  and  it  may  not 
astonish  us  at  all  that  it  should  be  the  most  romantic  and  im- 
possible of  ideals. 

Let  me  try  to  make  that  clear :  Bernard  Shaw,  who  thinks 
himself  a  "realist",  the  devoted  propagandist  of  the  wildest 
conceivable  idealism!  For  what,  after  all,  is  his  one  abiding 
grievance  against  the  world  at  large!  It  is  that  the  world  is 
not  so  perfectly  logical  as  he  is.  It  is  that  men  are  constantly 
swayed  by  sentiment,  even  when  it  most  irrationally  outruns 
reason.  It  is  that  men  often  acquiese  in  traditions  which  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand,  and  that  they  distort 
even  the  truths  which  they  accept  by  the  force  of  their  own  self- 
ish appetites  and  desires.    It  is  that  they  are  inconsistent  and 
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irrelevant,  that  they  fail  to  square  their  conduct  with  their 
professions,  and  even  try  to  twist  their  beliefs  to  suit  their 
actions.  It  is,  in  a  word,  that  men  are  human,  and  therefore  com- 
plex, and  therefore  imperfect,  and  therefore  most  pitifully 
hedged  about  by  limitations. 

What  will  Shaw  have?  Shaw  will  abolish  all  that.  Shaw 
will  have  men  unflinchingly  clear-minded,  resolute,  unselfish,  con- 
sistent, and  logical.  He  is  really  angry  at  men  for  being  human. 
He  cannot  endure  it.  Imagine !  He  actually  purposes,  by  means 
of  his  sole  voice  and  pen,  to  banish  the  frailty  and  blindness  of 
men,  and  to  substitute  for  the  mysterious  tangle  of  human  mo- 
tivation an  impeccable  syllogism  "in  Barbara" !  In  comparison 
with  this,  Don  Quixote  at  the  Wind-Mills  is  practicality  itself ! 

Shaw's  ideal  is  no  less  than  that  all  men  should  be  even  as 
he  is.  Possibly  that  is  a  very  noble  ideal.  ■  Certainly  it  is  a  quite 
impossible  one.  Most  certainly  it  must  doom  to  failure  all  the 
high  purpose  of  his  work.  He  himself  has  seen  that  clearly  enough. 
In  the  course  of  that  extremely  clever  motley  of  half-truths 
which  he  has  entitled  The  Sanity  of  Art,  he  has  this  apology  to 
anarchists  for  the  existence  of  laws : 

' '  You  will  ask  me :  i  i  Why  have  them  at  all  ? ' '  I  will 
tell  you.  They  are  made  necessary,  though  we  all  secretly 
detest  them,  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  people  who  can 
think  out  a  line  of  conduct  for  themselves  even  on  one  point 
is  very  small,  and  the  number  who  can  arr ord  the  time  for  it 
still  smaller.  Nobody  can  afford  the  time  to  do  it  on  all 
points". 

Yet,  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  principle  of  authority,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  his  extraordinary  ideal,  he  persists,  even  against  his  own 
intelligence,  in  urging  men  to  make  logical  deduction  alone 
the  guide  of  their  actions.  (It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  pass- 
age I  have  just  quoted  is  an  excellent  statement  of  a  Catholic 
argument  for  man's  need  of  a  divine  revelation  and  supernatural 
help). 

But  this  wild  impossibility  of  idealism  is  neither  a  matter 
of  discredit  to  Shaw,  nor  the  sole  reason  for  his  failure  as  a 
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teacher.  It  is  part  of  the  nobility  of  men  that  they  should  hold 
up  impossible  ideals  for  themselves  and  others.  Even  the  one 
absolute  Teacher  said  a  more  astounding  thing  than  Shaw's 
"Be  logical";  He  said,  "Be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect"!  Another  reason  for  Shaw's  failure  is  that  he  can 
give  no  help  to  the  attaining  of  his  ideal.  And  the  most  dreadful 
reason  of  all  is  that,  like  all  fanatics,  he  is  intolerant  and  (even 
when  most  logical)  quite  unreasonable. 

I  have  said  that  Shaw  is  not  an  Irishman.  The  truth  is, 
he  is  a  sort  of  Stage  Irishman:  only  with  the  recklessness  of 
logic  (a  much  more  absurd  recklessness)  instead  of  the  reckless- 
ness of  sentiment.  He  is  the  unreal  Irishman  who  is  "agin  the 
government".  The  real  Irishman  is  "agin"  one  government, 
the  one  which  he  looks  upon  as  tyrannizing  over  his  own  country. 
Shaw  (pushing,  as  usual,  a  truth  to  a  logical  absurdity)  is 
against  all  government.  The  real  Irishman  wants  a  revolution 
against  England.  Shaw  wants  a  revolution  against  everything, 
including  the  revolutionists.  He  is  like  a  man  who  dislikes  the 
windows  in  his  house,  and  who  would  blow  up  the  house  with 
dynamite  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  right  of  property  is  abused; 
let  us  get  rid  of  property  altogether,  and  have  socialism.  Fam- 
ily life  is  full  of  abuses,  of  tyrannies,  of  excesses ;  let  us  breed 
men  as  we  do  cattle.  Outside  of  a  mere  handful  of  saints,  no 
Christian  even  closely  approximates  an  entire  correspondence 
between  his  conduct  and  his  belief ;  let  us  banish  the  belief.  Men 
get  drunk,  men  overeat,  and  besides  it  jars  upon  my  aesthetic 
sense  to  see  animals  killed;  let  us  all  be  teetotalers  and  veg- 
etarians— even  as  I  am.  And  so  it  goes.  In  that  you  have  the 
fanatic,  one-sided,  impetuous,  blinded  by  the  heat  of  his  rage. 
It  is  an  attack  run  riot,  and  strangely  resembles  the  attack  of 
a  man  in  panic. 

In  his  later  years  I  think  I  see  some  waning  of  the  fight.  It 
is  not  surrender;  but  there  is  evidence  of  a  certain  weariness 
in  facing  the  larger  issues,  a  sort  of  defiant  hopelessness.  He 
confines  his  attack  mainly  to  questions  in  the  material  ordering 
of  man's  life.  His  most  enduring  gospel  has  come  to  be  that  the 
one  crime  is  poverty.    And  that  seems  to  be  nearly  all  that  he 
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has  of  positive  belief,  a  pathetic  holding  fast  to  the  obvious  and 
tangible.  The  mystery  of  the  world  has  beaten  Bernard  Shaw, 
as  it  has  beaten  all  men  who  tried  to  solve  it  by  unaided  reason. 
The  gods  are  dead :  let  us  go  till  our  fields.  If  this  be  the  end, 
it  was  also  the  beginning :  the  shutting  of  his  eyes  to  that  world 
of  reasonableness  which  is  more  than  rational.  There  is  more 
wisdom  in  the  cottage  of  an  Irish  peasant  than  in  all  the  flaming 
wit  and  logic  of  Shaw,  but  the  vision  of  that  wisdom  was  with- 
held from  him.  He  built  his  house  of  logic  on  the  sands  of  prej- 
udice. I  believe  that  he  has  an  unacknowledged  dread  that  it 
has  already  toppled  down. 

It  would  be  much  easier  to  write  a  book  about  Shaw  than 
to  write  a  short  study.  One  needs  room  to  unravel  his  apparent 
and  real  contradictions :  his  concern  for  humanity  and  his  rage 
at  mankind,  his  sentimental  attacks  upon  sentiment  and  his  dog- 
matic repudiation  of  dogma,  his  insistence  upon  being  Irish  and 
his  scorn  of  all  nationalism.  But  what  little  I  have  been  able 
to  say  of  him  does  not,  I  believe,  misrepresent  him.  It  is  really 
fundamental  in  Shaw  that,  though  he  fancies  himself  the  su- 
preme rationalist  because  he  can  make  his  logical  processes  cor- 
rect, he  is  the  supreme  intolerant  because  he  assumes  without 
question  and  upon  prejudiced  sentiment  the  premises  for  his 
logic. 

If  he  had  ever  devoted  half  as  much  time  and  intelligence, 
say,  to  the  study  of  Christian  teachings,  as  Catholics  have  to 
the  study  of  his  opinions,  he  would  be  by  now  either  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  a  scoundrel.  As  it  is,  he  is  neither.  He  is  Bernard 
Shaw,  a  man  driven,  as  under  the  lash  of  the  furies,  by  a  passion- 
ate intellectual  intolerance  which  makes  all  his  great  gifts  futile. 
He  has  a  striking  counterpart  in  the  political  world,  a  fellow- 
idealist  who  differs  from  him  only  in  using  diplomatic  and  mil- 
itary weapons  to  carry  out  his  ideals.  He  is  William  II  of  Ger- 
many, with  a  sober  brown  suit  of  Jaeger  wool  in  place  of  the 
soldier  garb,  and  a  forked  beard  for  the  upturned  moustaches. 
For  all  Shaw's  kindness  of  heart,  and  personal  uprightness, 
and  loftiness  of  purpose,  their  common  motto  is  "Gott  strafe 
the  rest  of  the  world" ! 
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DENTISTRY  IN  THE  ARMY. 

•A.  H.  Hippie,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.  S. 


ILITARY  dental  surgery  received  its  first  official 
JV|  recognition  in  the  United  States  when  Congress,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1901,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  thirty  dentists  for  the  army.  Rigid 
physical  and  professional  examinations  were  imposed 
upon  applicants  for  appointment,  and  successful 
candidates  were  employed  on  contract,  being  known 
as  "contract  dentists".  Not  being  commissioned 
officers  and  having  no  actual  rank,  they  were  at  first  subjected 
to  many  humiliations.  Admission  to  the  mess  and  clubs  of  the 
officers  which  was  freely  granted  to  them  at  some  posts  was 
denied  them  at  others.  Being  carefully  selected  men,  however, 
they  soon  secured  for  themselves  as  gentlemen  recognition  which 
they  were  unable  to  claim  as  officers. 

The  work  of  the  "contract  dentists' '  was  so  satisfactory, 
and  the  necessity  of  dental  service  was  so  clearly  established 
that  Congress  enacted  a  law  which  went  into  effect  March  3, 
1911,  increasing  the  number  of  dentists  in  the  army  to  sixty, 
and  making  it  possible  for  them  to  be  commissioned  as  first  lieu- 
tenants. This  gave  to  the  army  dentist  a  definite  status,  but  it 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  men  in  the  service,  or  to 
the  dental  profession,  and  from  time  to  time  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  for  the  dental  corps  the  same  grades  and  the  same  op- 
portunities for  promotion  as  are  granted  to  the  medical  corps. 
These  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  as  Congress  on  the 
very  last  day  of  the  last  session  passed  the  following  bill,  which 
was  at  once  signed  by  the  President : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
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during  the  existing  emergency  first  lieutenants  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army  and  of  the  National  Guard  shall  be 
elegible  to  promotion  as  captain  upon  such  examination  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"Hereafter  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Army  shall  consist  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  same  grade  and  proportionally  dis- 
tributed among  such  grades  as  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter 
provided  by  law  for  the  Medical  Corps,  who  shall  have  the  rank, 
pay,  promotion  and  allowances  of  officers  of  corresponding 
grades  in  the  Medical  Corps,  including  the  right  to  retirement 
as  in  the  case  of  other  officers,  and  there  shall  be  one  dental 
officer  for  every  thousand  of  the  total  strength  of  the  Regular 
Army  authorized  from  time  to  time  by  law :  Provided  further, 
That  dental  examining  and  review  boards  shall  consist  of  one 
officer  of  the  Medical  Corps,  and  two  officers  of  the  Dental 
Corps:  Provided  further,  That  immediately  following  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act  all  dental  surgeons  then  in  active  service 
shall  be  recommissioned  in  the  Dental  Corps  in  the  grades 
herein  authorized  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  and  without 
loss  of  pay  or  allowances  or  of  relative  rank  in  the  Army :  And 
provided  further,  That  no  dental  surgeon  shall  be  recommis- 
sioned who  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

All  regulations  concerning  the  enlistment  of  medical  stu- 
dents in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  their  continuance  in 
their  college  course  while  subject  to  call  to  active  service,  shall 
apply  similarly  to  dental  students. 

Approved,  October  6,  1917". 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
two  branches  of  dental  service  in  the  army,  the  Regular  Army 
Dental  Corps  and  the  Dental  Reserve  Corps.  In  the  first  branch 
are  to  be  found  those  who  have  entered  the  regular  army  with 
the  expectation  of  remaining  permanently  in  the  service,  while 
in  the  second  are  those  who  have  offered  their  services  for 
the  period  of  the  war  only.  Under  the  new  law  with  a  regular 
army  composed  of  300,000  men  there  will  be  three  hundred 
officers  in  the  dental  corps,  consisting  probably  of  nine  colonels, 
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sixteen  lieutenant-colonels,  seventy-one  majors  and  two  hundred 
and  four  captains  and  first  lieutenants.  According  to  a  ruling 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  before  the  new  law  can  be 
made  applicable  to  the  Dental  Reserve  Corps  new  regulations 
must  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  as  those  now  in  force 
provide  only  for  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant.  It  is  expected 
that  the  necessary  regulations  will  soon  be  announced  and  that 
the  ranks  of  first  lieutenant,  captain  and  major  will  be  available 
to  officers  of  the  Dental  Reserve  Corps,  as  they  are  to  officers  of 
the  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

The  Dental  Reserve  Corps  was  created  by  the  National 
Defence  Act  of  June  13,  1916,  the  expressed  purpose  of  the 
legislation  being  to  secure  "a  reserve  of  officers  available  for 
service  as  temporary  officers  in  the  regular  army '  \  For  admis- 
sion to  this  corps  the  applicant  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  between  twenty-one  and  fifty-five  years  of  age,  a  grad- 
uate of  a  reputable  dental  school,  and  must  be  licensed  to  practice 
dentistry  in  some  state  of  the  Union.  He  must  furnish  letters 
of  recommendation  as  to  character  and  citizenship,  and  must 
present  evidence  that  he  is  an  ethical  dentist.  He  is  also  re- 
quired to  pass  a  physical  and  professional  examination.  To 
facilitate  the  work  of  securing  dental  reserve  officers  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  army  last  June  appointed  the  deans  of  the 
dental  colleges  of  the  country,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  state 
boards  of  dental  examiners,  preliminary  dental  examiners,  and 
at  the  same  time  designated  medical  officers  in  every  state  to 
conduct  the  necessary  physical  examinations.  As  a  result  with- 
in ninety  days  more  than  4,000  dentists  were  examined,  accepted 
and  commissioned,  or  enough  to  supply  an  army  of  4,000,000 
men.  The  examinations  were  then  ordered  discontinued.  At 
the  present  time  more  than  1,500  of  these  officers  have  been 
ordered  to  active  duty,  most  of  them  being  at  cantonments, 
although  a  few  are  already  in  France. 

In  time  of  peace  the  work  of  the  army  dentist  does  not 
differ  very  materially  from  that  of  the  dentist  in  ordinary 
practice.    He  fills  and  extracts  teeth  for  the  enlisted  men,  and 
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occasionally  performs,  or  assists  the  surgeon  in  performing 
operations  upon  the  jaw  and  associate  parts.  In  time  of  war, 
however,  there  is  a  demand  for  oral  surgeons  who  can  do  the 
reconstructive  work  made  necessary  by  gunshot  and  shrapnel 
wounds  of  the  jaw  and  face.  For  this  work  surgical  and  mechan- 
ical skill  of  a  high  order  are  required,  and  to  fit  dentists  for  it 
the  war  department  has  established  schools  in  connection  with 
certain  large  universities  to  which  commissioned  dental  officers 
are  assigned,  and  where  intensive  instruction  is  given  along 
surgical  lines.  To  show  the  general  nature  of  the  courses  given 
it  may  be  said  that  at  one  recently  completed  in  Chicago  forty 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck, 
twenty-three  hours  to  operative  surgery,  nine  hours  to  infections 
and  inflammation,  eleven  hours  to  gunshot  injuries,  twenty-seven 
hours  to  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  jaw,  twenty-two  hours 
to  splint  making,  three  hours  to  anesthetics,  four  hours  to 
roentgenology,  two  hours  to  extraction  of  teeth,  forty-two  hours 
to  clinics  and  twelve  hours  to  a  seminar.  The  field  of  the  oral 
surgeon  as  defined  by  the  Surgeon-General  extends  from  the 
clavicle,  or  collar-bone  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  oral 
surgeon  should  be  prepared  to  perform  any  operation  called  for 
in  that  field.  Men  who  have  both  the  medical  and  dental  degree, 
and  who  have  specialized  in  oral  surgery  are  particularly  de- 
sired for  this  work,  but  as  there  are  not  enough  of  this  class 
available,  the  demand  is  to  be  supplied  by  general  surgeons, 
assisted  by  specially  trained  dental  surgeons. 

Eesults  that  are  really  marvellous  have  been  attained  by 
French,  English,  Canadian  and  American  oral  surgeons  in  the 
hospitals  of  France.  Portions  of  the  jaw  shot  away  have  been 
replaced  by  sections  of  the  shinbone,  or  a  rib  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual; muscular  tissue  has  been  transferred  from  one  part  of 
the  face  to  another;  noses,  chins,  lips  and  cheeks  have  been 
created  from  adjacent  tissues;  mastication  has  been  made  possi- 
ble to  men  unable  to  chew,  speech  has  been  restored  to  men  un- 
able to  articulate,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  hideous  faces 
have  been  made  presentable.    Such  operations  furnish  the  spec- 
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tacular  oral  surgery  of  the  war,  and  it  is  surgery  of  this  char- 
acter which  most  dentists  seem  to  have  in  mind  when  they  offer 
their  services  to  their  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  oral  surgery 
forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the 
dental  corps  of  the  army.  It  is  by  the  ordinary  work  of  filling 
teeth,  extracting  teeth,  making  plates  and  doing  prophylactic 
work  generally  that  most  dentists  will  do  their  bit.  How  effec- 
tive such  work  may  become  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Can- 
adian army.  When  Canada  entered  the  war  she  had  no  dentists 
in  the  army,  and  for  a  time  hardly  realized  that  dentists  were 
necessary.  Today  she  has  a  strong  dental  corps,  directed  by 
an  officer  at  Ottawa  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  with 
a  major  presiding  over  the  work  of  each  district.  Dentists  who 
have  been  graduated  more  than  two  years  are  commissioned 
captains  upon  entering  the  service.  The  efficiency  of  the  corps 
has  been  so  well  established  that  defective  teeth  are  no  longer 
a  bar  to  enlisted  men.  A  man  may  have  teeth  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, or  he  may  have  no  teeth  at  all,  but  if  he  is  otherwise  ac- 
ceptable he  is  admitted  and  sent  to  the  dental  corps  to  have  his 
mouth  put  into  condition.  In  January,  1917,  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
the  Premier  of  Canada,  stated  publicly  that  already  more  than 
50,000  men,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  rejected,  had  been 
made  fit  for  overseas  service  by  the  Canadian  dental  corps.  By 
a  regulation  now  in  force  all  teeth  that  should  be  extracted  must 
be  removed  before  the  men  go  overseas,  and  the  prevention  of 
disease  by  this  alone  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  shown  by  actual  records  that  Canadians  who  are 
wounded  spend  about  one  third  less  time  in  the  hospitals  than 
their  British  cousins  similarly  wounded.  Part  of  the  rapidity 
in  recovery  is  no  doubt  due  to  better  physique  but  the  Canadian 
authorities  are  very  sure  that  the  good  health  of  the  men  under 
trying  physical  conditions,  and  their  wonderful  recuperative 
powers  when  wounded  are  due  in  large  measure  to  their  clean 
healthy  mouths. 


Among  the  many  letters  received  from  Creighton  men  in 
national  service,  a  few  are  selected  for  publication. 

France,  Nov.  11,  1917. 

We  just  got  back  to  quarters  after  a  week  up  where 
"Fritzie"  was  furnishing  the  music.  I  have  been  pretty  busy 
digging  off  some  of  the  mud  and  almost  look  human  again. 

They  gave  us  a  pretty  warm  reception  the  first  night  and 
sent  over  many  messages  of  love,  but  we  all  got  back  safe  with 
much  experience  in  trench  life. 

There  are  about  a  million  miles  of  trenches,  in  fact  the 
whole  country  is  dug  up  into  trenches  and  they  are  very  handy 
places  to  be  in  when  things  begin  to  get  stirred  up. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a  quiet  section  where  we  were,  but 
after  the  American  soldiers  arrived  they  livened  things  up 
quite  a  bit  and  at  times  there  was  plenty  of  noise. 

Life  in  the  trenches  might  be  worse.  The  rats  anyhow  were 
very  friendly  and  seemed  quite  glad  to  see  us.  They  would  run 
over  us  without  any  ceremony  whatsoever.  We  were  very  glad 
to  get  back  again  to  where  things  are  a  little  more  civilized  and 
where  we  can  enjoy  some  of  the  amenities  of  life. 

The  trenches  zigzag  around  in  all  directions  and  it  is  quite 
easy  to  get  lost  in  them — like  some  mystic  maze.  The  labor 
it  took  to  dig  them  must  have  been  prodigious. 

We  had  quite  a  pleasant  trip  out,  over  the  French  hills  and 
down  the  valleys  where  everything  seems  quiet  and  the  scenery 
rarely  beautiful,  through  quaint  towns  and  villages  where  the 
people  are  apparently  happy  in  their  own  simple  mode  of  liv- 
ing. As  we  got  nearer  the  front  many  of  the  towns  were  torn 
up,  with  only  the  walls  still  standing — the  remains  of  many 
bombardments. 
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While  there  were  a  few  hardships,  everybody  came  through 
pretty  well  so  I  guess  we  are  a  hard  bunch  by  now  and  nothing 
can  phase  us ;  and  when  we  get  set  well  enough  can  deliver  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  rampant  Boche — a  name  that  all  the  French 
hate — as  well  they  may  when  all  of  their  fair  country  has  been 
overrun  by  them. 

I  feel  satisfied  to  do  my  bit  to  help  push  them  back  where 
they  belong  and  teach  them  a  lesson  they  will  never  forget. 

If  you  have  missed  any  rain  in  your  parts  recently,  don't 
worry.  All  of  the  water  not  in  the  ocean  has  fallen  in  France 
in  the  last  few  days. 

It  is  snowing  tonight  and  quite  cold  and  every  one  is  stick- 
ing close  to  the  fire  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut. 

I  must  finish  this  and  get  back  to  cleaning  myself  and  outfit, 

FRANK  WHALEN,  A.  B.  1906. 


We  are  having  a  fine  time  here  in  England  and  expect  that 
we  will  have  to  stay  here  about  all  winter  or  until  the  last  of 
January,  anyway,  although  I  do  not  know  enough  about  our 
future  movements  to  predict.  They  are  moving  some  of  the 
men  from  here  and  it  is  possible  that  I  may  get  back  to  the  states 
to  complete  my  training. 

I  am  learning  fast  and  like  the  work.  We  work  just  like  a 
clock — up  at  6  in  the  morning  and  ready  to  leave  our  billets  by 
6 :30,  walk  two  and  a  half  miles  to  work.  Then  we  have  break- 
fast, bread  and  tea  and  oats  and  bacon,  and  then  go  to  work  at 
7 :30  and  work  until  10 :30,  when  we  get  a  half  hour  for  tea  and 
cakes  and  then  work  until  1,  when  we  get  an  hour  for  dinner  and 
then  at  2  we  drill  an  hour,  returning  to  work  at  3  for  two  hours 
more  work.  Then  we  go  home  and  the  next  day  we  start  all 
over  again. 

There  is  a  lot  of  flying  done  now  and  it  keeps  us  busy  while 
we  are  working.  What  we  do  is  to  get  the  machines  ready  for 
service,  keep  them  in  running  repair,  see  that  the  engine  is  full 
of  gas,  oil  and  water  and,  when  the  pilot  is  ready,  set  the  machine 
going  and  hold  in  until  it  gets  going  real  good  and  then  let  go. 
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They  are  all  students  here,  so  we  don't  get  to  see  any  of 
the  war  planes,  except  occasionally,  when  one  drops  in  for  re- 
pairs. I  take  a  ride  once  in  a  while  to  see  that  the  rigging  is 
working  all  right,  and  when  we  have  overhauled  a  machine  we 
take  it  up  for  a  test  before  it  is  turned  over  to  the  pilots.  The 
pilots  are  all  Americans,  flying  here  in  England.  We  call  them 
cadets,  and  they  are  a  fine  bunch  of  young  fellows,  all  college 
men. 

We  have  our  evenings  off  and  can  go  anywhere  we  want  to, 
but  we  have  to  be  in  by  10  p.  m.  unless  we  have  a  "late"  pass, 
when  we  can  stay  out  until  midnight.  It  is  just  like  working  in 
a  big  factory,  except  that  we  are  all  working  outside. 

The  only  signs  that  we  have  that  we  are  at  war  is  that  the 
windows  are  all  darkened  at  night,  no  light  of  any  kind  in  the 
windows  or  streets.  We  are  having  lots  of  fun,  for  it  is  a  town 
of  about  15,000,  and  there  are  E.  F.  C.  men  here  and  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  fun  with  them.  They  treat  us  fine  and  all  of 
them  seem  to  be  so  very  polite  and  they  will  do  most  anything 
we  ask  them.  We  have  electric  lights  in  our  billet.  There  are 
fifty  of  us  here  in  this  town,  and  we  have  a  whole  house  to  our- 
selves. We  have  about  six  rooms,  and  eight  men  to  a  room  and 
a  big  fireplace  in  each  room.  The  people  consider  the  E.  F.  C. 
men  the  cream  of  the  army,  which  they  are,  and  they  give  them 
the  best  of  everything,  and  as  we  are  attached  to  them  we  get 
the  same  privileges  that  they  do. 

We  never  know  how  long  it  is  between  pay  days  and  we  have 
to  keep  a  little  change  with  us  to  buy  tobacco  and  sweets.  A 
shilling  goes  about  as  far  here  as  a  dime  would  in  the  states. 

We  have  been  working  steady  and  don't  get  our  Sundays 
off  any  more,  as  we  did  in  the  states.  I  am  learning  and  I  like 
the  work,  but  the  air  is  cold  and  I  have  a  slight  cold,  although 
I  am  in  the  best  of  health. 

This  is  a  very  old  town.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  over 
500  years  old  and  the  people  are  old  fashioned,  too.  The 
trouble  with  them  is  that  they  don't  take  the  proper  care  of  their 
teeth  and  very  few  people  have  teeth. 
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We  go  to  a  dance  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  a  concert 
the  next  and  a  boxing  match  the  next,  so  we  have  lots  of  time 
to  kill. 

CHAS.  H.  RUSSELL,  Law  1917. 


Queens  Hotel,  Birmingham,  England,  October  27. — Well, 
here  I  am  in  bally  old  England,  at  last,  and  it  is  surely  a  beauti- 
ful country — just  one  grand  big  park,  kept  up  and  maintained 
better  than  many  of  our  city  parks  in  America.  I  have  been 
assigned  for  duty  with  the  British  army,  and  am  stationed  at 
the  Post  Command,  Sutton,  Coldfield,  England. 

I  would  sure  be  glad  to  get  at  least  a  word  now  and  then 
from  some  of  the  fellows  back  home — home,  how  that  word 
pierces  the  heart.  I  am  the  first  American  doctor  to  be  in- 
stalled at  this  hospital,  but  I  hope  and  expect  to  be  sent  to 
France  before  spring,  and  this  is  the  plan  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain. 

If  I  should  get  a  bundle  of  those  dear  old  World-Heralds, 
like  those  Tony  sells  on  the  corner,  I  would  be  a  happy  man. 

Cricket  and  soccer  are  in  the  height  of  their  glory  here — 
scores  and  scores  of  games  played  every  day.  So  if  they  still 
have  sports  over  here  after  three  years  and  a  half  of  horrible 
war,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  call  to  cut  out  base  ball  and  foot 
ball  and  other  sports  in  the  beloved  old  states. 

JAP  TAMISIEA,  M.  D.  1916. 


San  Antonio,  Texas,  Dec.  12,  1917. 

Line  51,  3rd  Battalion. 

My  stay  at  Ft.  Logan  was  not  as  long  as  I  expected  it  would 
be.  We  left  Denver  last  Thursday  and  arrived  here  on  Sunday 
morning.  Our  trip  was  all  right  as  far  as  sleeping  was  con- 
cerned— we  had  Pullmans  and  plenty  of  heat  at  all  times,  but 
our  food  was  sparingly  dealt  out.  That  was  the  most  disagree- 
able thing  for  me  as  I  was  never  known  to  neglect  my  stomach. 

This  is  quite  a  city  of  tents  laid  off  with  its  streets  and  side 
streets  and  all  of  them  numbered.     Each  tent  accommodates 
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eight  men  and  all  of  the  tents  have  stoves.  The  tents  are  easily 
kept  warm  unless  the  wind  blows  too  hard.  Last  Friday  a  Texas 
sand  storm  raged  for  several  hours.  Many  of  the  tents  were 
blown  down  and  those  that  were  not  blown  down  were  filled 

with  sand. 

The  fliers  are  busy  from  morning  till  night  every  day  except 
Sunday.    From  twelve  to  twenty  planes  are  in  the  air  all  the 

time. 

I  am  going  in  as  a  mechanic's  helper  at  present,  but  hope 
to  make  application  to  the  training  school  before  long.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  applicants  to  the  training  school  and  I  may 
never  be  picked,  but  there  is  nothing  lost  by  making  an  effort. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  sticking  with  the  boys  who 
left  Omaha  when  I  did.    Eight  of  us  are  assigned  to  the  same 

tent.  . 

My  days  at  Creighton  have  often  entered  my  mind  as  1  lay 
in  my  bed  trying  to  beat  off  the  cold.  I  hear  from  the  boys  oc- 
casionally and  it  surely  makes  me  feel  better  when  I  do. 

I  have  done  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  from  kitchen  police  to 
building  breast  works  with  sand  bags.  The  work  is  not  hard  but 
dreaded  by  most  of  the  boys. 

With  best  wishes  to  the  entire  Creighton  family, 

I  am, 

JOHN  R.  KLASEUS, 

Kelly  Field  No.  1. 


Camp  American  University, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  13. 
While  sitting,  this  evening  at  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  my 
thoughts  were  traveling  in  the  past  days  I've  spent  at  Omaha 
while  attending  the  Creighton  High  School  where  I  received 
my  fundamental  and  very  valuable  education,  which  gave  rue  the 
foundation  of  young  manhood,  and  showed  me  the  right  path 
into  my  future  life,  which  I  have  been  following  with  success 
since  1913,  when  I  left  Creighton. 

I  am  at  the  present  time  at  training  camp  at  American 
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University  Campus,  the  University  being  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  20th  and  30th  En- 
gineer Corps.  I  have  been  in  the  U.  S.  active  service  about  a 
month,  being  called  as  a  reservist,  as  I  had  enlisted  when  the 
Avar  was  declared,  in  the  Engineers  Enlisted  Eeserve  Corps. 

Before  this  letter  shall  reach  you,  I  will  perhaps  be  on  the 
way  abroad. 

THOMAS  R.  SUPE, 
Creighton  University  Student, 

^Anno  Domini  1914-1915. 


Camp  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  28,  1917. 

I  consider  myself  lucky  that  I  am  still  in  Washington,  and 
U.  S.,  by  being  delayed  as  our  voyage  far  across  was  postponed 
until  later,  on  account  of  the  regiment  not  being  equipped  fully. 

I  am  getting  along  here  very  nicely,  and  the  Washington 
people  are  very  generous  to  the  soldier  boys,  taking  them  in  their 
automobiles  to  churches,  etc. 

Yesterday  evening  (Saturday,  Oct.  27)  I,  with  a  number  of 
other  soldier  boys,  was  the  guest  of  Catholic  ladies,  members 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  at  the  St.  Patrick  Academy  dancing- 
party,  which  we  enjoyed  very  much,  and  none  of  us  shall  ever 
forget  their  generosity. 

A  great  percentage  of  the  boys  in  my  company  are  Catho- 
lics, most  of  them  possessing  college  or  high  school  education, 
representing  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 

We  do  not  know  when  we  will  leave  here,  but  the  com- 
manding officers  think  that  it  will  be  in  the  very  near  future, 
and  have  the  regiment  prepared,  so  that  when  the  orders  arrive 
we  may  be  able  to  leave. 

THOMAS  E.  SUPE. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  6,  1917. 
In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
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particular  branch  of  the  Service  Schools,  I  will  outline  briefly 
the  work  covered  in  the  ten  or  twelve  weeks  of  the  course. 

A  man  is  here  but  a  day  or  so  when  he  finds  that  he  must 
review  his  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics,  and  then  early 
the  next  day  he  realizes  that  the  physiology  of  respiration  and 
the  gastro  intestinal  tract  are  of  great  importance  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  chest  and  abdominal  plates  to  say  nothing  of 
the  rigid  stand  taken  on  anatomy  which  is  considered  from  the 
Roentgen  and  the  surgical  aspects.  The  localization  of  foreign 
bodies  requires  a  familiarity  with  anatomical  cross  sections 
which  is  hard  to  acquire  over  night,  but  one  thing  is  certain  and 
that  is  that  he  will  be  trying  to  get  it  on  that  short  notice  if  he 
has  not  already  had  it,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  day  is  divided  into  periods  and  the  -men  sometimes 
work  in  squads  of  four  or  five.  At  other  times  they  are  all 
together. 

In  the  morning,  half  of  the  squad,  the  new  men,  take  charge 
of  the  X-ray  laboratory  at  the  Kansas  City  General  Hospital 
and  the  first  hour  is  taken  up  on  the  criticism  and  quiz  on  the 
plates  taken  the  previous  day.  Next,  a  quiz-lecture  by  Doctor 
(Capt.)  Skinner  on  the  interpretation  of  all  the  plates.  We 
seem  to  have  a  plate  of  every  region  almost  every  day  so  there 
is  considerable  opportunity  for  repetition  besides  the  great 
amount  of  new  stuff  which  comes  up  continually.  We  have  a 
great  many  T.  B.  cases  and  a  few  specific  lungs  among  the  negro 
inmates.  We  are  permitted  to  take  all  the  pictures  we  want  and 
the  internes  will  supply  a  case  of  any  character  we  desire  so 
we  are  well  supplied  with  clinical  material.  After  Capt.  Skinner 
finishes  his  quiz-lecture,  we  divide  into  squads — one  squad  takes 
the  pictures,  one  develops  them  and  one  keeps  the  records,  and 
each  squad  is  responsible  for  its  particular  line  of  work  for 
that  day.  The  squads  change  places  every  day  so  that  everyone 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  do  in  a  practical  way  the  entire 
process  of  picture  taking,  and  all  are  subject  to  quiz  at  any  time. 

This  picture  taking  is  generally  finished  by  eleven  A.  M.,  and 
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then  we  have  a  half  hour  drill  and  are  dismissed  until  one  P.  M., 
when  we  have  a  class  at  Dr.  Skinner 's  office. 

This  consists  of  another  hour  lecture  on  interpretation,  and 
while  I  have  been  here  it  has  been  on  the  lung  and  gastro  in- 
testinal tract,  using  stereoscopic  and  single  plates  and  lantern 
slides  to  illustrate  the  point  at  hand.  The  second  hour  is  a 
lecture  on  cross  sectional  and  surgical  anatomy  by  Dr.  Hill.  The 
third  hour  is  Roentgen  anatomy  by  Dr.  Dively.  Then  we  have 
a  half  hour  quiz  on  an  assigned  lesson  on  Army  Regulations 
and  in  any  spare  time  we  have  papers  on  technic,  interpretation 
or  treatment  by  different  members  of  the  class.  Each  member 
is  required  to  write  two  or  three  such  papers  and  read  them 
during  his  course. 

We  end  up  the  day  with  fifteen  minutes'  setting  up  exer- 
cises and  a  half  hour's  drill. 

After  six  weeks  we  are  changed  to  squad  number  two  and 
then  we  take  up  new  work  in  localization  and  treatment  and 
finish  off  all  the  branches  of  picture  work  and  interpretation 
until  efficient  enough  to  be  assigned  to  duty. 

The  above  outline  is  not  at  all  complete  as  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  outline  exactly  how  broad  the  work  is,  but  it  is  the 
evident  intention  of  Capt.  Skinner  to  cover  the  subject  thor- 
oughly and  he  does  so  by  starting  with  the  embryology  of  the 
part  and  follows  it  through  its  development,  giving  the  growing 
and  the  adult  anatomy  and  then  the  causes  of  the  various 
diseases  and  explains  affairs  as  we  should  find  them  during  the 
different  clinical  stages,  classifying  the  medical  and  surgical 
cases  and  outlining  treatment.  He  uses  lantern  slides  to  illus- 
trate all  points  in  the  lecture  showing  both  the  normal  and  ab- 
normal on  the  screen. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  very  valuable  course  and  well  worth 
anyone's  time  and  best  efforts. 

This  is  certainly  a  gentlemen's  school  and  a  newcomer 
finds  many  hands  to  welcome  him  and  help  him  hit  his  stride. 
There  is  an  unselfish  "help   one   another"   spirit  prevailing 
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here  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  where  else  I  have  ever 
been. 

Dr.  Antony  came  in  last  week  with  five  other  new  men.  It 
is  reported  that  these  men  are  to  be  the  last  assigned  to  the 
X-ray  service. 


JAMES  F.  KELLY,  M.  D.  1915. 


1020  Eialto  Bldg. 

%  Capt.  E.  H.  Skinner, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Philadelphia,  Penn.,  November  18,  1917. 

I  at  last  got  time  enough  off  to  come  here,  and  will  say  that 
it  is  certainly  a  wonderful  city.  I  arrived  here  last  evening, 
and  had  a  chance  to  see  the  city  in  the  evening,  and  this  morn- 
ing I  started  out  early,  but  did  not  get  very  far.  Fanuel  Hall, 
or  as  it  is  now  called  Independence  Hall,  took  my  time.  The 
hall  is  not  open  on  Sunday,  but  through  the  kindness  of  the 
guard,  a  few  of  us  soldiers  were  given  access  to  the  interior. 

My,  but  it  makes  a  man's  heart  swell  with  patriotism  to 
visit  the  cradle  of  American  Liberty.  The  building  is  not  so 
large  or  impressive,  but  the  scenes  that  took  place  within  more 
than  make  up  in  grandeur.  Originally  the  Capitol,  or  as  it  was 
called,  the  State  House  of  Pennsylvania,  had  a  slight  history 
even  before  the  stirring  days  when  the  Continental  Congress 
sat  in  that  momentous  and  historical  session.  There  it  was  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed;  there  it  was  that 
the  articles  of  confederation,  binding  the  States  together,  were 
signed,  and  our  own  freedom  giving,  and  republican  constitu- 
tion. There,  too,  George  Washington  took  his  oath  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Continental  Army.  As  I  stood  there 
I  recalled  from  history  those  stirring  days.  I  could  see  the 
Father  of  our  Count  ry  rise  to  take  his  oath  of  fidelity  and  loyalty 
to  our  cause,  and  once  again  I  renewed  my  pledge  to  do  the  same. 

As  one  enters  the  front  door  he  comes  into  a  hall  in  the 
center  of  which  stands  the  liberty  bell.  It  is  hanging  from  the 
original  wooden  and  iron  bound  cross  arm  that  it  swung  from 
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when  it  pealed  forth  its  message  of  freedom ;  the  original  crack 
is  there,  but  now  another  one  has  been  added,  though  very  slight. 
We  pass  on  down  to  another  small  hall  in  which  hang  flags  of 
the  navy,  the  continental  army,  Washington's  flags,  staffs,  etc. 
Entering  a  door  to  the  left  we  come  into  the  assembly  hall 
where  the  Declaration  was  signed;  with  the  exception  of  the 
floors  it  remains  as  it  was  from  the  beginning.  The  massive 
chandelier  hangs  from  the  ceiling  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
which  is  about  50x60  in  size.  In  the  front  are  the  tables  and 
chairs  where  the  fathers  of  the  constitution  sat,  and  where  the 
declaration,  etc.,  was  signed.  The  silver  inkstand  is  on  the 
table,  and  over  the  table  is  a  f ac-simile  of  the  declaration ;  across 
the  hallway  to  the  left  is  a  room  where  the  first  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  sat.  The  bench  remains  the  same.  Here  also 
is  the  bowl  and  capsules,  with  a  chart  of  the  original  number 
drawn  in  the  selective  draft  of  1917.  I  got  a  picture  of  the  bell, 
the  council  room,  and  bowl,  and  only  hope  that  they  come  out 
well. 

HAROLD  LINAHAN, 
Co.  D,  7th  Telegraph  Battalion. 


Have  been  thinking  some  one  there  might  be  trying  to  keep 
track  of  the  boys  who  have  gone  "  somewhere ' ',  as  well  as  the 
ones  who  are  anxious  to  go  as  soon  as  they  become  proficient — 
numbering  myself  among  the  ones  who  hope  to  go. 

I  have  enlisted  in  Field  Artillery  of  the  Regular  Army,  and 
was  sent  here  some  five  weeks  ago. 

In  case  there  are  any  Creighton  men  in  the  Islands  whose 
addresses  you  may  have^  I  would  be  pleased  to  look  them  up,  as 
most  of  the  university  men  are  having  "get-together"  meetings, 
and,  of  course,  would  like  to  see  Creighton  listed  among  them. 

A.   G.  FLETCHER, 

Battery  "B",  First  Field  Artillery,  Schofield  Barracks, 
Honolulu,  T.  H.    Nov.  19.  1917. 
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Camp  Cody,  Nov.  4,  1917. 
I  have  not  as  yet  heard  from  my  application  but  feel  con- 
fident that  it  will  pass. 

The  work  here  is  progressing  very  rapidly.  The  different 
regiments  are  receiving  instructions  in  all  the  methods  of 
modern  warfare,  and  everyone  is  eager  to  be  called  to  go  across. 

THOMAS  F.  TOBIN, 

136th  Infantry,  Co.  "E" 


In  compliance  with  your  request  as  published  in  the  Courier, 
this  is  to  advise  that  I  have  been  enlisted  in  the  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, Signal  Enlisted  Eeserve  Corps  at  Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
I  am  classed  as  a  student  and  am  in  training  for  a  commission  as 
First  Lieutenant. 

For  your  information,  I  was  graduated  with  an  A.  B.  degree 
in  1913,  and  took  the  night  Law  course  of  1915-16.  Since  grad- 
uation in  1913  I  was  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at  the  Kearney 
Military  Academy,  Kearney,  Nebraska,  and  the  balance  of  the 
time  was  connected  with  the  Nebraska  Telephone  Co.,  as  chief 
clerk  to  the  District  Auditor. 

There  are  several  Creighton  boys  stationed  here,  and  al- 
though our  work  is  very  hard  and  the  hours  long,  yet  it  is  very 
interesting  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  learning  to  do  our  bit. 

Very  truly, 

THEO.  E.  NELSON. 


Company  B,  341st  Machine  Gun  Battalion. 

Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  Oct.  14,  1917. 
I  did  not  like  to  write  before  now  as  matters  here  were  not 
satisfactory  for  us.  This  might  naturally  be  expected  as  two 
weeks  previous  to  our  arrival,  there  was  not  even  one  building 
here,  and  now  we  have  not  only  buildings  capable  of  accom- 
modating 60,000,  but  also  each  is  supplied  with  military  neces- 
sities. So  we  have  all  got  to  admit  there  is  a  very  great  im- 
provement. 

The  officers  have  been  treating  us  very  fine  and  as  long  as  a 
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person  obeys  orders,  he  will  get  many  privileges.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  lots  of  fatigue  duty,  etc.,  to  those  who  neglect 
duty.  But  I  must  say  there  is  a  very  fine  training  here,  and  at 
any  cost  there  is  absolute  obedience  to  all  rules. 

(Private)  THOMAS  J.  SYLVER, 


Camp  Cody,  Deming,  New  Mexico,  Oct.  17,  1917. 

We  left  Fort  Logan  H.  Eoot,  October  1st,  and  arrived  here 
Monday,  10  P.  M.,  October  8th. 

For  strict  soldiering  this  is  an  ideal  camp,  but  for  social 
life  it  is'  not  much.  We  left  Little  Rock  with  tears  in  our  eyes, 
for  we  soldiered  there  and  yet  every  evening  we  could  go  to  the 
city  and  enjoy  ourselves,  but  here  there  is  not  much  of  a  town 
to  go  to. 

I  presume  we  will  live  through  it  all  right  for  others  have 
done  so. 

In  Little  Rock  we  were  in  the  best  of  standing  with  the 
people.  They  thought  we  were  the  finest  troops  ever  there.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  did  everything  we  could  to  win  their  respect 
and  as  a  reward  we  succeeded.  We  were  welcome  anywhere  we 
went  in  Little  Rock. 

We  have  about  30,000  men  at  this  camp  which  is  about  five 
miles  square.  We  are  about  3,500  feet  above  sea  level.  Our 
camp  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  very  beautiful  mountains. 

For  the  last  two  days  we  have  encountered  sand  storms 
which  I  assure  you  are  none  too  pleasant,  yet  we  will  become 
accustomed  to  them. 

I  certainly  find  pleasure  in  running  onto  any  of  the  Ne- 
braska boys  that  are  from  Omaha.  I  usually  start  a  conversa- 
tion with  them  which  lasts  quite  a  little  time.  I  always  inform 
them  that  I  attended  school  at  Creighton. 

Within  the  last  fLve  days,  the  30,000  soldiers  of  this  camp 
subscribed  to  over  $611,000  worth  of  bonds.  This  camp  so  far 
ranks  fourth  in  the  country  in  this  buying  of  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  K.  C.  recreation  hall  is  in  course  of  construction  and 
when  completed  I  will  spend  my  spare  moments  there  instead 
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of  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  But  I  must  say  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  people 
have  treated  everyone  splendidly  so  far  and  have  not  been  the 
least  bit  partial,  even  when  difference  in  religion  was  known 
to  them. 

WINANS  SCOTT, 
%Battery  "B"   126th  Field  Artillery. 


The  second  Officers  Training  Camp  opened  Monday,  August 
27,  1917.  The  first  call  in  the  morning  sounds  at  5:15  A.  M., 
reveille  at  5 :25  and  assembly  call  at  5.30  A.  M. 

At  assembly  call  all  men  are  in  line  in  front  of  the  barracks. 
The  first  sergeant  falls  them  in,  receives  the  reports  from  the 
corporals  and  makes  his  report  to  the  captain..  Setting  up  ex- 
ercises for  fifteen  minutes  follow.  Before  being  dismissed  for 
mess  the  men  police  around  barracks  and  the  company  parade. 

The  word  "police",  in  the  Army  is  synonymous  with 
"clean  up". 

Mess  is  served  at  7  A.  M.,  and  the  boasted  American  initiat- 
ive is  not  lacking  here. 

The  cots  in  the  squad  rooms  are  made  up  before  the  7:30 
A.  M.  drill,  and  while  the  men  are  at  drill  squad  rooms  are  in- 
spected by  one  of  the  company  officers.  The  first  drill  is  close 
order  drill,  school  of  the  squad  and  company,  from  7 :30  to  8 :15. 

All  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  command  the 
squad,  platoon,  and  company. 

At  8:20  the  men,  after  5  minutes  rest,  fall  in  for  bayonet 
drill.  Part  of  the  drill  is  executed  by  command  and  part  at  will, 
using  dummy  opponents.  A  line  of  dummies  made  of  sacks 
stuffed  with  straw,  shavings,  etc,  represents  the  objective  of  the 
assaulting  waves.  Various  thrusts  and  jabs  are  practiced  at 
different  points  of  attack  such  as  the  throat,  chest,  and  abdomen. 
At  8 :50  bayonet  work  ends  and  they  fall  in  at  9  A.  M.  for  physical 
drill  of  fifteen  minutes. 

A  fter  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the  students  were  called 
upon  to  conduct  the  setting  up  exercises.  Close  order  drill 
Followed  from  9:25  until  10:15.     The  period  from  10:25  until 


SCENES  AT  THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINLNG  CAMP  FORT  SNELLING- Read- 
ing from  top  to  bottom:  Checking  up  target  hits;  target  practice;  constructing 
a  shelter  in  first  line  trench;  Grenade  net  over  a  firing  bay;  looking  down  ihe 
pistol  range  at  a  distance  of  200  vards. 


SCENES  AT  THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CAMP  FORT  SNELLING— Read- 
ing from  top  to  bottom:  Section  of  wire  entanglement  in  front  of  the  trench  system; 
men  of  the  "5th  Overall  Company"  at  work  in  the  trenches;  making  gabions  of 
brush  wood;   Captain  Paul  Cheffand  of  the  French  Army  directing  trench  warfare 
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10 :50  is  devoted  to  giving  commands.  This  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work  for  commands  are  executed  with  the  same  vigor 
and  precision  as  they  are  given.  Most  men  pick  it  up  fairly  well 
and  practice  will  do  the  rest. 

The  morning  conference  from  11  A.  M.  to  11 :50  covers  a 
lesson  on  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  Field  Service  Regulations, 
or  Studies  in  Minor  Tactics. 

Mess  call  is  at  12 :15,  and  one  hour  later  the  first  afternoon 
drill  of  an  hour. 

The  afternoon  program  is  constantly  changing  as  the  work 
progresses. 

Field  work,  involving  problems  of  the  advance  guard,  flank 
guard,  and  patrols  covers  one  week ;  target  practice  and  combat 
problems  on  the  range  also  cover  one  week's  work. 

Practice  marches  by  battalion  from  1  P.  M.  until  4  P.  M. 
were  carried  out  several  times  and  a  foot  inspection  usually 
followed. 

Construction  of  the  trenches  known  as  the  Bloomington 
sectors  was  intermittent  throughout  the  camp.  Several  night 
assaults  were  carried  out  and  some  parts  of  the  trench  system 
were  sited  and  constructed  by  night. 

Sketching  and  signal  work  with  the  semaphore  and  wig- wag- 
are  part  of  the  afternoon  schedule. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  camp  Major  Koehler,  U.  S.  R.,  had 
three  classes  of  one  hour  each  day  in  calisthenics,  voice  culture 
and  bayonet  work. 

Saturday  morning  is  inspection  morning  and  the  men  were 
off  at  12  noon.  5:45  P.  M.  is  first  call  for  retreat  and  6  P.  M. 
retreat  sounds.  "To  the  Colors"  or  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  follows  immediately  and  the  flag  is  lowered.  6:05  is 
mess  call  and  at  7,  study  period  until  9  P.  M.  10 :45  is  call  to 
quarters  and  at  11  taps  sounds,  after  which  all  lights  are  out  and 
all  is  quiet. 

CAPTAIN  JOS.  J.  FRASER,  Law  1919. 
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Success  in  any  worth-while  endeavor  is  de- 
PEESONALITY.  termined  by  various  factors  of  which  per- 
haps the  most  important  is  that  vague,  elus- 
ive something  which  for  lack  of  abetter  word  is  called  personality. 

Environment  doubtless  plays  a  leading  part  in  the  lives  of 
many  successful  men,  but  its  importance  is  often  over-estimated. 
The  triumph  of  perseverance  over  adverse  circumstance  is  so 
common  a  spectacle  that  it  discounts  the  control  of  environment 
over  success.  In  fact,  strangely  enough,  the  very  circumstances 
which  might  seem  certain  to  preclude  success  may  be  said,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  the  first  requisites  of  successful  endeavor.  Just 
as  the  bird  could  not  fly  through  the  air  but  for  the  friction 
which  clogs  its  way,  so  ambition  would  often  lie  dormant  were 
it  not  for  untoward  circumstance.  Environment,  therefore,  may 
be  dismissed  as  a  controlling  factor  toward  success. 

Opportunity,  though  vital,  is  no  less  inconclusive ;  the  cour- 
ageous, capable  man  will  make  opportunities  for  himself  or  at 
least  recognize  them  where  his  less  attentive  fellows  would  see 
naught  of  promise.  It  is  said  of  the  famous  Touissant  l'Ouv- 
erture  that  when  confronted  by  overwhelming  odds  in  one  of  his 
military  campaigns  he  was  asked  by  his  adversaries,  (who  had 
surrendered  to  him)  where  he  would  have  gotten  arms  for  his 
soldiers  if  the  struggle  had  continued,  and  he  replied :  "I  would 
have  taken  yours '  \  The  careers  of  Washington  and  Grant — in 
fact  of  every  really  great  military  leader,  present  innumerable 
instances  of  apparent  defeat  turned  into  victory  by  the  prompt 
recognition  of  what  to  them  proved  to  be  opportunity,  but  by 
many  another  man  of  less  ability  would  have  passed  unnoticed. 

Talent  and  proper  training  are,  of  course,  requisites  for 
success  but  these,  unaided  by  personality,  will  ordinarily  fail. 
Environment,  it  is  true,  will  be  very  apt  to  leave  its  impress  on 
the  individual  and  opportunity  may  apparently  hasten  the  work- 
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er  on  his  way ;  talent  and  training  may  go  far  to  insure  a  favor- 
able outcome  and  of  course  in  any  worth-while  undertaking 
honesty  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  good  judgment,  play  im- 
portant parts. 

But  over  them  all  shines  the  light  of  good  personality.  The 
talented,  properly  trained  worker,  blessed  with  an  environment 
calculated  to  bring  out  all  that  is  good  in  him  and  stimulated  by 
ambition,  fortified  by  honesty,  perseverance  and  good  judgment, 
may  not  hope  to  reach  the  highest  goal  without  that  something 
which  men  call  personality.  Not  that  he  must  be  one  whose  at- 
tractiveness to  his  fellows  is  immediately  apparent,  or  that  quick 
success  must  attend  his  efforts,  but  he  must  possess  that  non- 
descript something  called  personality,  which  ultimately  makes 
him  agreeable  to  his  fellows,  overcomes  their  objections,  organ- 
izes their  scattered  effort  and  leads  the  way  through  sheer  dom- 
inance. Whatever  one's  line  of  endeavor,  success  is  furthered 
by  what  men  call  a  "winning  way".  To  be  sure,  he  who  would 
lead  must  be  something  more  than  merely  agreeable  and  he 
must  not  be  afraid  to  meet  opposition,  but  his  battles  will  be 
rather  with  principles  and  conditions  than  with  men  and  while 
following  a  fixed  course  toward  the  goal  to  which  he  aspires,  he 
will  not  needlessly  antagonize  those  through  whose  united  ef- 
forts he  hopes  to  win. 

Doubtless  personality  is  in  large  measure  predetermined  by 
one's  disposition,  his  temperament,  his  physical  equipment  and 
to  some  extent  by  the  circumstances  under  which  he  works ;  but 
a  proper  appreciation  of  personality's  significance  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  its  attainment.  A  sane,  healthy  outlook  on 
life,  a  proper  realization  of  one's  own  limitations  and  cautious 
ordering  of  one's  ambition  will  do  much  to  foster,  if  not  to 
create  an  effective  personality.  Doubtless  many  men  fail  to 
reach  their  highest  point  because  they  underestimate  the  part 
which  personality  plays  in  success.  Of  late  years  schools  of 
salesmanship  have  been  developed,  one  of  whose  first  principles 
is  that  the  successful  salesman  must  cultivate  a  good  personality, 
not  as  a  matter  of  convenience  but  because  of  necessity.    In  the 
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professional  world  no  less  than  in  the  realm  of  business  he  who 
has  a  good  personality  is  thrice  armed. 

Perhaps  personality  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  trait  of 
character  so  much  as  an  index  to  it,  for  a  really  good  personality, 
one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  close  examination,  must  be  no 
mere  veneer  or  cultivated  grace — it  is  something  substantial 
and  is  indicative,  as  well  as  the  outcome  of  a  healthy  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  physical  appearance  or  bodily 
charm  but  in  the  last  analysis  represents  the  very  essence  of 
real  excellence.  It  does  not  come  by  chance  but  must  be  culti- 
vated not  so  much  for  itself  or  for  the  rewards  which  it  brings 
but  primarily  because  it  shows  a  proper  appreciation  of  those 
qualities  of  character  which  go  to  make  up  the  real  man.  In- 
tegrity, industry,  tact,  steadfastness,  courtesy,  thoughtfulness, 
self-effacement  and  self-control,  high-mindeness, — these  and 
kindred  qualities  properly  developed  go  to  make  up  what  for 
lack  of  a  better  term  men  call  a  good  personality.  Both  for 
itself  and  for  what  it  means  as  an  asset,  it  should  be  assiduously 
cultivated. 


There  is  an  old  adage  which  warns 
CROSSING  BEIDGES.     us  that  we  should  not  cross  bridges 

until  we  come  to  them.  Just  now 
this  sage  advice  is  particularly  timely  for  the  students  of  the 
country,  many,  if  not  most  of  whom  are  considerably  disturbed 
over  the  war  situation  and  therefore  find  it  difficult  to  enter  into 
their  school  tasks  with  proper  spirit,  not  knowing  how  long  they 
may  be  able  to  pursue  their  work  before  they  are  called  to 
serve  in  the  country's  military  forces.  This  unrest  is  quite 
natural  but  is  nevertheless  disconcerting  and  interferes  ser- 
iously with  the  proper  dispatch  of  school  duties.  Of  course, 
not  all  students  are  equally  affected  by  this  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty and  many  of  those  who  are  subject  to  an  early  call  to  the 
colors  have  self-control  enough  to  throw  themselves  with  all 
their  vigor  into  their  scholastic  tasks.  Their  attitude  is  com- 
mendable and  is  eminently  proper  under  the  circumstances  be- 
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cause  if  they  are  not  called  they  will  have  rounded  out  a  satis- 
factory year,  and  if  they  be  seniors  will  have  completed  their 
course ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  called  it  will  have  been  all 
the  better  for  themselves  that  they  completed  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  studies  before  leaving  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
government  their  additional  preparation  may  prove  quite  worth 
while,  particularly  in  certain  lines  of  work  closely  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  maintain  one's  poise  even  under  trying 
circumstances  and  that  military  leaders  realize  this  fact  is  evi- 
dent from  their  unceasing  insistence  upon  the  importance  of 
morale.  If  the  soldier,  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  pessimistical- 
ly asks  himself  and  his  fellows:  "What's  the  use — we'll  all  be 
dead  soon  anyway",  his  powers  of  resistance  will  be  very  much 
lowered  and  his  usefulness  to  the  army  and  his  country  dimin- 
ished if  it  does  not  disappear  altogether.  It  is  to  the  soldier 
who  sticks  and  fights  on  whatever  the  odds,  that  we  must  look  for 
success  and  so  it  is  to  the  student  who  attacks  his  work  with  all 
the  vigor  of  his  being,  whatever  the  uncertainty,  that  the  nation 
must  look  not  only  for  good  example  but  also  for  achievement. 

Whatever  one's  condition  in  life,  it  is  easy  enough  if  so 
inclined  to  make  all  sorts  of  dismal  forecasts  which  paralyze- 
useful  effort.  If  we  allow  our  conduct  to  be  controlled  by  the 
code  of  things  as  they  may  be  rather  than  as  they  are  we 
cannot  expect  to  accomplish  much  worth  while.  Like  the  man 
who  sat  on  the  river's  brink  waiting  for  the  waters  to  pass  by 
so  he  could  walk  across  the  dry  bed  of  the  stream,  if  we  sit 
moping  and  postponing  vigorous  action  until  assured  of  a  fav- 
orable outcome,  we  may  be  certain  of  only  one  thing — time 
wasted. 

Longfellow  voiced  the  proper  sentiment  when  he  said  "Act, 
act  in  the  living  present,  heart  within  and  God  o'erhead",  and 
the  ancients  had  a  maxim  which  the  student  might  well  take 
for  his  guide  in  these  troublesome  times:  "Vive  quasi  eras 
moriturus;  stude  quasi  semper  victurus" — "Live  as  if  you  were 
to  die  tomorrow;  study  as  if  you  were  to  live  forever". 
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The  war  may  continue  for  a  long  time  and  it  may  collapse 
as  suddenly  as  it  started.  Of  this  only  we  are  sure,  that  each 
additional  day  properly  spent  at  our  student  tasks  will  fit  us  the 
better  for  tomorrow's  burden,  whatever  it  may  be  and  until  the 
morrow  comes  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  fret  and  fume. 
Indeed  there  is  very  much  wisdom  in  the  old  adage  that  we 
should  not  cross  our  bridges  until  we  come  to  them. 


Dr.  Earle  J.  Babcock,  Acting'  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  addressed  the  students  of  that  institution  at  the 
last  regular  convocation  before  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
outlined  the  plans  of  the  government  in  the  second  draft  which 
is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  classification,  made  up  of  trained  men 
wherever  possible.  He  advised  the  students  to  remain  at  their 
posts  of  duty  at  the  university  until  the  government  calls  them, 
in  order  to  get  the  best  possible  equipment  and  training  so  that 
they  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  nation. 


Twenty-one  high  schools  have  entered  the  North  Dakota 
State  High  School  Debating  League  this  year  and  will  discuss 
the  question  "Kesolved,  that  in  North  Dakota  the  patronage  of 
mail  order  houses  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
state '  \ 


Eev.  C.  B.  Moulinier  of  Marquette  University  has  been 
delegated  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  as  one  of  the 
five  members  of  this  organization  who  will  visit  all  hospitals  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  with  a  view  to  standardizing  them. 
There  are  6,500  hospitals  to  be  inspected  and  in  each  state  the 
visitors  will  co-operate  with  local  committees.  Before  the  visits 
are  commenced  a  questionaire  will  be  mailed  to  each  of  the  in- 
stitutions asking  for  detailed  information.  The  hospitals  will 
be  rated  by  the  committee  which  will  ultimately  fix  a  standard 
to  which  all  acceptable  hospitals  must  conform.  The  work  is 
being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Catholic  Hospital  Association,  and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  decided 
against  the  continuance  of  the  plan  of  co-operation  agreed  upon 
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by  the  authorities  of  Harvard  and  the  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  court  held  that  the  co-operative  agreement  violated  the 
terms  of  the  McKay  bequest  to  the  Institute  of  Technology. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Whitney,  who  died  recently  at  Sheridan,  Wyom- 
ing, provided  in  his  will  for  a  gift  of  $750,000,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  used  for  all  time  to  come  in  paying  for  university 
or  college  training  for  every  girl  or  boy  graduating  from  the 
Sheridan  high  school,  who  wishes  to  do  advanced  work.  The 
candidate  who  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  foundation  must 
be  a  graduate  of  the  Sheridan  High  School  and  desire  a  higher 
education  for  which  he  or  she  has  not  the  means.  The  l  i  Benefit ' ' 
will  thereupon  lend  the  applicant  $600  per  year  for  four  years. 
No  interest  will  be  charged  and  no  security  required.  The  ap- 
plicant may  return  the  amount  of  the  loan  with  such  rate  of  in- 
terest as  he  cares  to  pay,  but  is  not  required  to  repay  either 
principal  or  interest. 

The  money  for  the  scholarships  is  not  immediately  available 
and  probably  will  not  be  for  several  years.  The  principal  is 
about  $750,000  and  Whitney  directed  that  the  interest  on  this 
amount  should  be  added  to  the  principal  until  the  total  is  one 
million  dollars.  After  that  the  interest  is  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

A  recent  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Whitney's  life  contains 
the  following  interesting  information : 

"Whitney  was  unique.  Although  one  of  the  most  widely 
traveled  men  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  best  read  men  in 
the  west,  he  chose  rather  to  bury  himself  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Big  Horn  mountains  than  to  reside  in  the  cities  of  the  east. 
He  came  to  Sheridan  in  1885,  bringing  a  modest  fortune  with 
him.  He  had  been  raised  an  orphan  with  a  fair  income.  At  14 
he  chose  his  own  school,  the  famous  St.  Anthony's  Terrace, 
Vevey,  Switzerland.  Six  years  of  school  at  that  place,  four  in 
Paris,  and  half  a  dozen  years  of  travel  in  practically  every 
country  on  the  globe,  and  Whitney  settled  down  in  Iowa  where 
he  remained  for  eight  or  ten  years,  when  he  came  to  Sheridan 
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and  started  the  First  National  Bank,  being  the  first  banker  in 
northeastern  Wyoming.  Some  years  later  he  sold  the  Sheridan 
National  and  organized  the  Sheridan  Banking  Company,  of 
which  he  retained  control  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  travel  through  Yellowstone  Park  and  he  went  across 
Chilcoot  Pass  and  down  the  Yukon  years  and  years  before 
the  Klondike  gold  craze. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  will,  all  the  property  is  left  to  Joseph 
D.  Thorn,  W.  G.  Griffin  and  E.  H.  Blume,  as  trustees.  These 
three  men,  all  citizens  of  Sheridan,  are  instructed  to  form  a 
corporation  known  as  ' '  Whitney  Benefits ' ',  which  will  be  admin- 
istered by  thirteen  trustees ;  seven  from  the  city  of  Sheridan  and 
six  from  the  country  districts  in  Sheridan  county.  These  thir- 
teen trustees  are  to  serve  without  pay  and  are  to  be  chosen  by 
lot,  or  otherwise.    Their  term  of  office  expires  alternately. 

But  the  " Whitney  Benefits"  is  not  intended  solely  for  the 
young  fellow  who  wants  to  go  away  to  college.  Expressing  the 
belief  that '  *  great  danger  often  lies  before  the  youth  of  a  nation 
when  only  such  paths  lead  to  so-called  professional  pursuits  are 
open  to  them",  the  will  provides  that  the  benefits  are  just  as 
much  for  the  hand-worker  as  for  the  brain-wrorker.  Provisions 
are  made  for  the  purchase  of  text  books,  tools,  instruments 
"and  other  aids,  in  an  educational  way,  to  their  success  in  their 
their  chosen  vocation",  of  needy  and  worthy  young  men  under 
the  age  of  25  years  who  desire  to  follow  trades  rather  than 
professions". 


More  than  two  thousand  Michigan  students  and  alumni  are 
in  the  military  service  and  fifty-five  members  of  the  faculty  are 
holding  positions  in  various  governmental  departments  where 
they  are  engaged  in  military  work. 


The  following  extract  from  the  December  number  of  the 
Michigan  Alumnus  will  interest  our  readers  who  have  been 
wondering  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  athletics  during  and  after 
the  war : 
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"What  is  going  to  be  the  effect,  if  we  have  another  year  of 
war,  on  inter-collegiate  athletics  ?  This  is  a  question  which  is  be- 
ing discussed  with  increased  interest  as  we  are  coming  to  realize 
what  another  year  of  war  must  mean.  Every  prospect  points  to 
an  even  more  marked  decline  in  enrollment  in  the  future.  Many 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  athletics  should  be  continued,  because 
of  their  influence  in  man-building.  One  has  only  to  note  how 
large  a  percentage  of  athletes  have  received  commissions  in  the 
training  camps  to  realize  the  value  of  such  training  in  self-re- 
liance and  aggressiveness,  in  a  period  such  as  this.  Many  also 
believe  that  the  abandonment  of  athletics  altogether  would  be 
a  mistake  in  that  it  would  immediately  upset  the  whole  tenor  of 
student  life.  Present  conditions  are  abnormal  enough,  and 
anything  which  tends  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  without  undue 
sacrifice  of  energy  and  money  should  be  encouraged. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  some  of  the  leading  eastern 
universities,  notably  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton,  have  dis- 
continued athletics,  and  have  turned  practically  the  whole  of 
their  attention  towards  military  training.  Many  believe  that 
Michigan  can  find  the  same  an  adequate  substitute  for  athletics. 
Professor  Van  Tyne,  of  the  University,  points  this  out  in  a 
letter  to  The  Daily  which  well  expresses  the  attitude  of  many 
who  deprecate  the  present  preoccupation  in  athletics : 

i  We  do  not  wish  to  have  some  future  satirist  point  out  that 
when  the  world  was  burning  we  fiddled.  I  can  imagine  him 
pointing  out  in  a  satirical  way  that  when  silly,  old  institutions 
like  Harvard  and  Yale  could  not  get  athletes  enough  together 
to  form  an  eleven,  we  did  business  as  usual.  He  will  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  when  some  other  universities  were  drilling  every 
man  who  was  physically  fit,  at  Michigan  only  half  of  the  eligible 
men  took  the  military  training  while  the  rest  kept  fit  for  war  by 
sitting  on  the  bleachers  for  hours  patiently  and  devotedly  cheer- 
ing the  players. 

We  cannot  be  content  to  have  Michigan  big  merely  in  num- 
bers. She  must  be  big  and  devoted  in  spirit  as  well.  We  must 
have  our  share  in  this  great  fight  for  the  world's  liberty,  and 
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it  must  be  a  generous,  not  a  mean  and  grudging  share.  Every 
Michigan  man  must  act  as  if  success  depended  upon  him  and 
him  alone  \ ' ' 


The  Iowa  University  Alumni  in  Chicago  recently  offered 
a  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  prize  for  a  new  Iowa  song.  The 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Newsom. 


One  hundred  and  four  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  by 
the  students  and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Iowa  in  the  second 
liberty  loan  campaign.  Of  this  amount  the  faculty  took  fifty-four 
thousand  dollars  and  the  students  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Nine 
out  of  every  ten  persons  on  the  faculty  subscribed  for  bonds  and 
more  than  one-third  of  the  student  body  subscribed. 


The  December  number  of  the  Iowa  Alumnus  contains  the 
following  reference  to  university  enrollment  as  affected  by  the 
war: 

The  enrollment  at  Ames  shows  a  decrease  of  about  twenty 
per  cent. 

At  Michigan  the  registration  has  fallen  off  about  1,300,  or 
over  twenty-one  per  cent.  The  total  attendance  last  year  was 
6,043;  this  fall  it  is  4,759. 

A  decrease  of  twenty  per  cent  is  shown  in  the  enrollment 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  falling  of!  is  among  the  men, 
as  the  enrollment  of  women  shows  an  actual  increase  of  13.  The 
figures  this  year  are  4,135,  as  compared  with  5,214  in  1916. 

Seven  hundred  and  seventy-four,  or  sixteen  and  four-tenths 
per  cent,  is  the  decrease  in  the  enrollment  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity.   The  enrollment  in  1916  was  4,707,  and  in  1917,  3,933. 

At  Harvard  the  total  registration  this  year  is  2,840  as  com- 
pared with  4,758  last  year.  This  is  a  decrease  of  almost  forty 
per  cent. 

The  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Oregon  this  year  is 
876,  an  increase  of  85  over  last  year. 
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Cornell  University  enrollment  shows  a  decrease  of  1,392, 
or  about  thirty  per  cent. 

The  enrollment  at  Princeton  this  year  is  937  as  compared 
with  1,555  a  year  ago,  or  a  decrease  of  618.  This  is  the  lowest  the 
enrollment  has  been  for  twenty-five  years. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  registration  has 
dropped  from  8,618  in  1916  to  6,706,  or  a  decrease  of  twenty-two 
percent. 

The  enrollment  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  this  year 
is  688,  as  compared  with  743  a  year  ago. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  enrollment  this  year  shows 
a  falling  off  of  708,  or  fourteen  per  cent,  compared  with  that  of 
last  year.      In  1916  the  enrollment  was  5,068 ;  in  1917,  4,360. 

Eleven  per  cent  is  the  decrease  in  the  enrollment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  enrollment  this  year  is  5,155  as 
against  5,794  a  year  ago. 

Yale's  enrollment  has  fallen  off  a  little  more  than  one-third, 
or  from  3,262  to  2,122. 

The  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  fall 
quarter  this  year  is  3,187  as  against  3,651  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  in  1916,  or  a  decrease  of  nineteen  and  five-tenths  per 
cent.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  women  in  at- 
tendance. 

Wisconsin's  enrollment  has  fallen  from  5,020  in  191.6  to 
4,064,  a  decrease  of  nineteen  per  cent. 

The  registration  at  Columbia  this  year  fell  from  17,039  in 
1916  to  14,598,  a  decrease  of  2,441,  or  almost  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  University  of  Iowa  enrollment  is  approximately  fifteen 
per  cent  smaller  than  it  was  at  a  corresponding  time  last  year, 
in  1916  it  was  3,352;  this  year  it  is  3,082. 


Dubuque  College  is  working  on  plans  for  a  campaign  to 
raise  a  half  million  dollar  endowment  bv  next  Easter. 


Headquarters  have  been  established  in  Paris  for  George- 
town University  students  who  are  abroad  in  the  military  or 
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allied  services  and  for  those  who  go  into  the  army  and  navy  from 
the  university  this  year.  A  club  has  been  opened  for  George- 
town men  in  the  Hotel  du  Palias  de  Orsay,  where  in  Paris  all 
former  university  men  will  be  expected  to  register  upon  their 
arrival. 


More  than  seventy-five  students  at  Vassar  College  are  study- 
ing shorthand  in  a  National  Preparedness  class. 


The  University  of  California  will  open  this  year  the  first  of 
its  Summer  Sessions  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles.  This  new 
venture  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular  Summer  Session 
which  will  be  held  at  Berkeley. 


The  following  extract  from  the  California  Alumni  Fort- 
nightly for  November  30th,  1917,  should  appeal  to  the  friends 
of  education  everywhere: 

"What  is  the  greatest  defect  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia? 

Probably  the  fact  that  far  too  large  a  share  of  the  teaching 
is  done  by  instructors  rather  than  by  men  of  the  ability,  experi- 
ence, and  scientific  standing  which  should  be  connoted  by  the  title 
of  full  professor.  The  reason  is  not  the  will  but  the  means.  The 
University  has  inadequate  income  for  the  vast  burden  it  must  car- 
ry. With  more  undergraduates  to  teach  than  any  other  university 
in  America,  it  has  neither  enough  professors  nor  enough  money 
to  go  round.  Princeton,  with  1,418  undergraduates  last  year, 
as  compared  with  5,138  undergraduates  at  Berkeley,  had  five 
full  professors  in  Mathematics,  four  in  History,  and  five  in 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  as  compared  with  two  in  each  of 
these  departments  in  the  University  of  California.  Harvard, 
with  3,200  undergraduates,  had  four  full  professors  of  Latin, 
eight  of  English,  and  three  of  German,  as  compared  with  one 
each  in  the  University  of  California. 

That  the  alumni  should  find  friends  of  learning  who  will 
endow  special  chairs  in  many  fields  is  vital  for  the  scholarly  re- 
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pute  of  the  University  and  for  adequate  fulfillment  of  the  Uni- 
versity's responsibilities  to  the  community ' '. 


President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University 
said  among  other  things  in  his  recent  annual  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees : 

i  i  iji]ie  rapic|  an(j  almost  alarming  increase  in  the  University 
enrollment  has  been  in  the  face  of  steadily  advancing  standards 
of  admission  and  of  graduation.  There  seem  to  be  endless 
thousands  of  ambitious  men  and  women  who  are  ready  to  meet 
any  test  of  time  or  scholarship  in  order  to  put  their  names  upon 
the  rolls  of  Columbia  University  and  to  enjoy  its  advantages. 
Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  sum  total  of  the 
annual  enrollment  is  literally  enormous,  this  enrollment  is  divid- 
ed among  so  many  different  units  of  administration  that  it  is 
only  at  one  or  two  points  that  actual  congestion  occurs.  ...  It 
seems  plain  that  since  examinations  of  exceptional  difficulty, 
or  previous  academic  residence  of  not  less  than  two  years,  are 
insufficient  to  keep  down  the  attendance  at  Columbia,  some 
additional  test  must  be  devised  and  applied  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  resources  of  the  University  are  being  expended 
only  upon  the  education  of  those  whom  the  University  thinks  it 
really  worth  while  to  train. 

No  arbitrary  rule  of  limitation  is  either  practicable  or  just. 
If  attendance  in  a  given  School  be  limited  to,  say,  five  hundred, 
the  five  hundred  and  first  applicant  for  admission  may  present 
a  record  and  credentials  that  would  justify  his  being  preferred 
before  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  those  who  had  preceeded 
him.  Probably  the  only  additional  test  which  the  University 
can  apply  is  one  of  selection  by  its  own  officers  and  represent- 
atives. In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  attitude  of  the 
University  at  present  is  that  it  will  accept  any  one  as  student 
who  is  not  shown  to  be  unfit  or  unprepared.  It  would  be  wise 
policy  to  retreat  from  this  position,  which  is  that  held  by  col- 
leges and  universities  time  without  end,  in  order  to  fortify  and 
to  hold  the  position  that  the  University  should  itself,  by  an 
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affirmative  process  of  selection  and  not  merely  by  a  negative 
process  of  exclusion,  choose  those  upon  whom  it  wishes  to  ex- 
pend its  funds  and  its  energies.  If  there  were  but  a  single  col- 
lege and  a  single  university  in  the  United  States  such  a  policy 
could  not  be  followed  without  public  damage.  But  inasmuch  as 
opportunities  for  higher  education,  both  general  and  profession- 
al, exists  on  every  hand  in  great  variety,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  Columbia  University  should  not  say  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  further  over-taxing  of  its  financial  resources  and 
the  energies  of  its  teachers,  it  will  hereafter  select  by  such  pro- 
cess as  it  deems  fit,  those  students  whom  it  will  receive.  The 
existing  examinations  for  college  admission  and  the  existing 
requirements  of  previous  academic  residence  for  admission  to 
the  professional  schools  or  to  the  graduate  schools  would,  of 
course,  be  maintained,  but  they  would  be  maintained  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  eligible  list,  from  which  eligibile  list 
would  be  selected,  year  by  year,  those  whom  the  several  Faculties 
wished  to  accept  for  instruction  and  training.  The  one  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  requires  both  labor,  a  faculty  for  decision  and 
a  willingness  to  accept  responsibility,  which  human  qualities  are 
no  more  superabundant  within  a  university  than  outside  it". 
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HOW  TO  FIND  OUR  WAY  BY  THE  STAES 
*Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 


N  a  recent  number,  V Astronomie,  the  official  journal 
of  the  Societe  Astronomique  de  France,  mentions  the 
case  of  a  French  soldier  who  though  captured  by  the 
Germans,  contrived  to  escape  from  his  prison.  As 
he  was  in  the  enemy's  territory  he  had  to  hide  during 
the  day,  and  as  he  was  in  a  region  unknown  to  him, 
he  wandered  about  more  or  less  aimlessly  during  the 
night.  One  night,  however,  when  the  sky  was  clear, 
he  happened  to  look  up  at  the  stars.  Knowing  just  enough  of 
astronomy  to  identify  the  north  star,  he  was  at  once  sure  of  his 
bearings,  and  could  thereafter  direct  his  way  towards  his  own 
country,  which,  thanks  to  the  faithful  guidance  of  the  stars,  he 
at  last  reached  in  safety. 

This  romantic  little  incident  shows  that  even  a  most  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  astronomy  may  be  of  enormous  practical 
use.  This  elementary  knowledge  is  so  small  and  is  so  easily  ac- 
quired that  there  is  hardly  any  excuse  for  not  possessing  it.  A 
careful  perusal  of  this  or  similar  articles  and  a  little  study  of 
the  night  sky  are  all  the  necessary  requirements. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  engraving,  in  which  the  black 
dots  are  intended  to  represent  stars  according  to  their  relative 
j)ositions  and  brilliancies,  he  will  have  a  sure  guide  to  lead  him 
to  the  north  star.  No  marks  and  no  letterings  of  any  kind  have 
been  drawn  on  the  map  and  no  directions  have  been  given  to  the 
engraver  as  to  which  side  should  be  up.  This  was  done  on  pur- 
pose. 

If  now  we  take  the  map,  hold  it  up  vertically  before  us, 


♦Professor  of  Physics,  College  of  Arts.     Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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and  compare  it  with  the  northern  sky  on  a  clear  night,  when  there 
are  no  glaring  electric  lights  and  no  moon  to  blind  us,  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  recognize  many  of  the  stars  on  our  map  and  do 
that  so  well  that  possibly  even  after  our  first  lesson  we  will  no 
longer  need  the  map.  About  half  way  up  from  the  ground  to  the 
point  directly  overhead,  we  will  see  a  bright  star  which  has  only 
one  to  equal  it  in  brilliancy  for  a  considerable  space.  This  is 
the  pole  star,  or  the  north  star,  or  Polaris,  the  most  import- 
ant star  in  the  heavens.  It  is  placed  near  the  middle  of 
our  map.  Once  we  know  this  star,  we  can  pick  it  up  on  any  clear 
night,  because  it  is  always  so  near  the  same  spot  that  our  eyes 
will  not  detect  its  little  motion.  All  the  other  stars  in  the  heavens 
move  in  circles  of  various  sizes,  so  that  even  a  few*  hours,some- 
times  even  a  few  minutes  when  the  stars  are  very  low,  will  suffice 
to  make  us  realize  their  motion.  But  the  pole  star  seems,  as  far 
as  our  eyes  can  see,  to  be  immovably  fixed  in  its  place,  so  that 
all  the  other  stars  move  about  it  as  a  center. 

It  is  because  all  the  other  stars  move  about  the  pole  star 
as  a  center  that  I  cannot  give  the  reader  more  explicit  directions 
as  to  what  side  of  the  map  here  printed  he  is  to  place  on  top, 
because  I  cannot  know  on  what  night  or  at  what  hour  he  may 
compare  the  map  with  the  sky.  It  is  on  account  of  this  cease- 
less revolution  which  carries  the  stars  in  circles  about  the  north 
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star  in  the  course  of  one  sidereal  day  (which  is  about  four  min- 
utes shorter  than  our  solar  day  of  twenty-four  hours  as  shown 
by  our  time  pieces,)  that,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  this  motion, 
our  map  should  swing  around  the  north  star  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  so  that  all  sides  of  our  map 
will  in  turn  come  on  top.  It  is  advisable  therefore  to  know  a 
few  other  stars  so  that  this  diurnal  revolution  may  not  confuse 
us,  the  more  so  as  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  identify 
the  pole  star  alone  without  reference  to  his  entourage. 

Looking  at  our  map  somewhat  more  closely,  we  will  notice 
near  one  end  of  it  the  Big  Dipper,  a  configuration  of  seven 
stars,  all  except  the  fourth  of  about  the  same  brightness  as  the 
pole  star.  The  Big  Dipper  is  easily  identified.  It  is  the  finest 
grouping  of  bright  stars  to  be  seen  in  the  north.  It  has  been 
known  from  antiquity,  and  has  received  special  names  in  various 
countries.  We  call  it  the  Big  Dipper,  because  it  looks  like 
one.  The  handle  is  elegantly  curved  and  the  bowl  is  wider  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  the  faintest  star  of  the  seven  is  at  the 
juncture  of  the  handle  with  the  bowl.  Everybody  should  know 
the  Big  Dipper.  It  swings  round  the  north  star  exactly  as  its 
drawing  on  our  map  would  swing  round  its  north  star  when  the 
paper  is  turned  anti-clockwise. 

Now,  remembering  that  we  said  that  the  bowl  was  wider  at 
its  top  than  at  its  bottom,  using  the  terms  top  and  bottom  with 
respect  to  the  Big  Dipper  itself  and  not  to  its  position  in  the 
sky,  we  draw  a  line  through  the  two  end  stars  of  the  bowl  from 
its  bottom  to  its  top,  and  produce  this  line  about  five  times  as 
far  as  the  distance  between  these  two  end  stars,  and  we  will 
always  come  to  the  pole  star,  no  matter  where  the  Big  Dipper 
may  be,  whether  it  be  above  or  below  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
north  star.  As  the  Big  Dipper  is  so  easily  identified  at  all 
times,  this  method  gives  us  an  easy  and  a  very  sure  way  of  find- 
ing the  north  star.  And  as  the  north  star  is  of  course  to  the 
north,  we  have  our  bearings  correctly. 

Now  that  we  know  the  pole  star,  let  us  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Little  Dipper.    It  is  not  as  conspicuous  nor  as  large 
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as  the  Big  Dipper,  nor  is  it  so  well  formed.  It  has  the  north 
star  at  the  outer  end  of  its  handle.  This  handle  is  curved  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  it  is  more  of  a  ladle  than  a  dipper, 
and  the  bowl  is  narrower  on  top  than  at  the  bottom.  If  once 
known,  it  is  easily  found  again. 

We  may  become  acquainted  with  one  more  grouping  of 
stars  in  this  our  first  lesson.  This  is  the  irregular  W  on  the 
side  of  the  pole  star  opposite  that  of  the  Big  Dipper.  It  is  called 
the  Lady  in  Her  Chair,  or  more  scientifically  Cassiopeia.  As  the 
Big  Dipper  is  part  of  Ursa  Major,  the  Big  Bear,  so  the  Little 
Dipper  is  part  of  Ursa  Minor,  the  Little  Bear.  These  groupings 
of  stars  are  called  constellations,  and  however  fanciful  we  may 
think  some  of  them  to  be,  the  names  have  come  down  to  us  from 
our  ancestors  and  are  really  of  the  greatest  service  in  naming 
the  brighter  stars,  so  that  even  professional  astronomers  use 
the  names  of  the  constellations. 

Everybody,  young  and  old,  should  be  able  to  find  the  north 
star  on  any  clear  night  wherever  he  may  be  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere. If  we  travel  far  away,  some  very  notable  changes  may 
come  upon  the  north  sky,  so  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  our  north  star.  If  we  travel  directly  east  or 
west  without  changing  our  latitude  much,  there  will  be  no  ob- 
servable difference  in  the  position  of  the  pole  star.  In  southern 
Europe  in  the  war  zone,  as  well  as  in  China,  we  will  see  pretty 
nearly  the  same  stars  that  we  see  in  the  United  States.  The  only 
difference  will  be  the  one  of  absolute  time,  England  and  France 
being  exactly  six  hours  ahead  of  us.  But  because  we  set  our 
watches  a  full  hour  head  or  back  whenever  we  change  from  one 
standard  time  to  another  in  going  respectively  east  or  west,  we 
may  say  with  great  truth  that  there  will  be  practically  no  change 
whatever  in  our  starry  skies. 

When,  however,  we  travel  north  or  south  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. For  every  degree,  that  is,  for  every  sixty  nautical  miles  or 
for  about  every  seventy  statute  miles,  that  we  go  north,  the  pole 
star  will  be  one  degree  higher  in  the  sky,  so  that  if  we  should 
ever  reach  the  north  pole,  this  star  would  be  directly  overhead, 
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On  the  other  hand  for  every  degree  we  go  south  the  pole  star 
sinks  a  degree  in  elevation,  until  when  we  come  to  the  equator, 
it  is  on  the  horizon,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  we  cannot 
see  the  north  star  at  all.  We  must  then  learn  how  to  find  our 
way  by  the  south  celestial  pole.  This  is  not  so  conspicuously 
marked  by  a  bright  star  as  our  north  pole  is,  and  is  therefore  not 
so  easily  located  in  the  sky.  To  find  it  we  must  consult  the 
proper  star  map.  This  can  be  done  easily  enough  should  Ave  ever 
need  it. 

As  the  pole  stars,  both  north  and  south,  change  their  alti- 
tudes according  as  we  travel  north  or  south,  it  follows  that  all 
the  other  stars  in  the  sky  must  change  their  altitudes  accord- 
ingly. The  consequence  is  that  we  may  use  almost  any  star 
and  notably  the  day  star,  the  sun,  to  help  us  find  our  where- 
abouts on  the  earth.  Latitude,  we  see,  would  be  found  by  meas- 
uring especially  meridian  altitudes,  and  longitude  by  what  we 
might  call  east  or  west  altitudes.  These  would  give  us  our  local 
time,  and  when  compared  with  that  of  any  other  and  known 
place,  by  wireless  telegraphy  for  example,  or  the  older  method  of 
lunar  distances,  would  give  us  our  longitude. 

This  is  the  basal  principle  by  which  navigators  and  travelers 
can  find  their  positions.  It  is  practically  an  absolute  method, 
so  that  after  drifting  about  helplessly  on  a  wreck  for  a  long  time 
and  finally  effecting  a  landing  on  an  unknown  island,  a  sailor, 
possessed  of  a  sextant  and  a  chronometer  and  two  or  three 
necessary  books,  could  in  a  few  hours  or  less  know  where  in  the 
world  he  was.  A  second  method  is  the  one  known  as  dead 
reckoning  or  plane  sailing.  It  is  a  differential  one  and  consists 
in  noting  the  miles  traveled  and  the  direction.  This,  of  course, 
is  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the  first,  but  it  is  the  only  possible  one 
under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  in  a  continued  spell  of 
cloudy  weather  or  in  a  submerged  submarine. 


Leland  A.  Johnson,  Ph.  G.  1915, 
Instructor  in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, has  enlisted  for  service  as 
pharmacist  in  the  Nebraska  Base 
Hospital  No.  49.  Mr.  Johnson  will 
continue  his  teaching  until  called 
for  active  duty.  Associated  with 
him  in  the  hospital  are  A.  A.  Pet- 
ersen, Ph.  G.  1916;  I.  Levy,  Ph.  G. 
1907,  and  Charles  Rutherford,  Ph. 
G.  1916. 


Harry  R.  Bryan,  Ph.  G.  1917, 
of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  has 
been  transferred  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Fort  Omaha. 


Curt  0.  Benson  of  the  Senior 
Class  and  Ira  A.  "Wright  of  the 
Junior  Class,  in  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  earned  the  highest 
grades  in  all  subjects  during  the 
past  month. 


The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  dis- 
playing a  service  flag  for  the  stu- 
dents and  alumni  who  have  an- 
swered the  call  to  the  colors. 


Howard  P.  Palen,  Ph.  G.  1917, 
enlisted  in  the  30th  Engineers 
Corps  and  reported  at  St.  Louis. 
Joseph  English,  Ph.  G.  1914,  has 
also  reported  at  the  same  place. 


Ralph  A.  Stewart,  Ph.  G.  1917, 
has  enlisted  in  the  Balloon  Divi- 


sion of  the  Aviation  Corps,  and 
has  applied  for  a  commission  in 
this  department. 


Dr.  Herbert  King  of  the  dental 
faculty  has  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board 
for  Omaha  Exemption  District 
Number  One. 


Dr.  E.  H.  Bruening  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry  took  a  Christ- 
mas vacation  trip  to  the  home  of 
his  parents  in  Portland,  Oregon. 


Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Smyth 
were  entertained  by  the  Nebraska 
x\ssociation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  a  large  reception  held 
on  the  evening  of  December  11th, 
at  the  Hotel  Cairo,  Washington. 
The  guests  were  received  by 
Justice  and  Mrs.  Smyth,  H.  "W. 
Harding,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Miss  Lathrop  of  the  Child's 
Labor  Bureau,  and  William  Whel- 
an,  Treasurer  of  the  organization. 
Senator  Hitchcock  presided. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Chief 
Justice  Smyth  and  Chief  Justice 
Covington  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District.  The  Nebraska 
Congressional  Delegation  was  in 
attendance,  as  were  also  many  Ne- 
braskans  who  have  gone  to  Wash- 
ington in  various  capacities. 
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Lieutenant  Thomas  E.  Mahoney, 
Law  1918,  and  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Peterson  were  married  at  the  Holy 
Family  Church,  Council  Bluffs,  at 
noon  December  14th,  and  left  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  for 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  where 
Lieutenant  Mahoney  has  been  as- 
signed for  work  with  a  Regular 
Army  Division. 


Miss  Myrtle  A.  Swenson,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Swen- 
son, and  Mr.  Vernon  S.  Schleh, 
LL.  B.  1916,  were  married  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Dec.  10th,  at  the  par- 
sonage of  the  Swedish  Mission 
Church,  Omaha.  Miss  Esther 
Skonberg,  cousin  of  the  bride  and 
Mr.  Bruce  Young,  Law  1917,  were 
the  attendants.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schleh  have  gone  to  California  on 
a  wedding  trip  and  will  be  at 
home  at  the  Hunter  Inn  Apart- 
ments, Omaha. 


Mr.  Walter  T.  More,  LL.  B. 
1914,  was  married  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  27th,  to  Miss 
Lottie  Underhill  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  mother  in  Omaha. 


Miss  Irene  Wahosky  and  Lieu- 
tenant John  J.  Ormsby,  ex-Arts, 
were  married  at  St.  Cecelia's 
Cathedral,  Omaha,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  December  12th.  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Ormsby  left  on 
the  day  following  the  wedding  for 
Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he 
has  been  assigned  to  the  42nd  In- 
fantry. 


Hon.  Edward  P.  Smith,  former- 
ly of  the  law  faculty,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Schall,  A.  M.  1906,  LL.  B. 
1907,  have  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  practice  of  law  at  937 
Omaha  National  Bank  Building. 
With  them  there  will  be  associated 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Sheehan,  LL.  B. 
1916,  and  Mr.  Warren  H.  Howard, 
assistant  foot  ball  coach  at  the 
University. 


A  lecture  on  "Gas  Warfare" 
was  delivered  by  W.  J.  Nolan,  M. 
D.,  Ph.  G.,  professor  of  Chemistry, 
College  of  Pharmacy,  at  Fort 
Crook,  December  18th,  to  the  com- 
missioned officers,  and  non-coms 
who  are  in  the  Gas  Bomb  Division 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  subject  was  treated  briefly 
in  a  practical  way,  each  gas  being 
generated  during  the  description, 
and  the  audience  was  permitted  to 
acquaint  itself  with  the  character- 
istics of  each  gas. 

As  any  subject  matter  on  the 
present  day  "Gas  Warfare"  is 
held  strictly  confidential  and  for 
official  use  only,  it  is  deemed  un- 
wise to  disseminate  any  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  above  lec- 
ture. 


Mr.  Edward  J.  McVann,  LL.  B. 
1914,  who  since  graduation  has 
specialized  in  railroad  rate  litiga- 
tion, was  admitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  De- 
cember 12th.  Mr.  McVann  main- 
tains offices  in  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington, and  his  work  as  Counsel 
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for  the  Omaha  Commercial  Club 
brings  him  frequently  to  this  city. 


The  Law  Librarian  wishes  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  a  number 
of  glass-front  book  cases  from  Mr. 
William  A.  Schall,  LL.  B.  1907. 
These  book  cases  will  be  used  for 
the  Historical  Section  of  the  law 
library.  Mr.  Herman  Aye,  of  the 
Omaha  Bar,  has  contributed  to  the 
collection  of  Session  Laws  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  containing  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature. 


The  students  of  the  University 
co-operated  generously  in  the  re- 
cent Bed  Cross  War  Drive  and  re- 
sponded with  alacrity  to  the  ap- 
peal made  by  Dr.  J.  Frederick 
Langdon,  M.  D.  1906,  and  Mr.  F. 
E.  Sheehan,  LL.  B.  1916,  who  had 
charge  of  the  fund  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Mr.  George  W.  Pratt,  LL.  B. 
1914,  has  removed  his  offices  to 
554  Omaha  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, where  he  will  be  associated 
with  Judge  J.  J.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
James  E.  Rait  in  the  general 
practice  of  law. 


Mr.  Joseph  Burke  Egan,  A.  B. 
1899,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  public  schools,  has 
recently  been  considered  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  the 
schools. 


The  Law  School  library  has  late- 
ly been  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  several  thousand  Briefs  and 
substantially  complete  sets  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Journals, 
through  the  kindness  of  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Harry  C. 
Lindsay,  and  his  staff. 


The  Creighton  Oratorical  As- 
sociation will  pay  a  visit  to  the 
photographer.  The  Chronicle  has 
kincQy  requested  that  we  appear 
in  the  February  issue.  It  is  a 
delicate  matter.  We  hope  the 
artist  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Last  year  our  friends  were  cha- 
grined that  our  splendid  associa- 
tion should  have  been  used  so  vile- 
ly by  an  irresponsible  camera — 
and  that  we  stood  for  it.  It  missed 
so  much  that  was  admirable  in 
us,  they  averred.  Apropos  of  our 
next  photograph,  the  wonderful 
lines  of  Wordsworth  come  to 
mind : — 

"Serene  and  fitted  to  embrace, 
Where'er  he  moved,   a  swan-like 

grace 
Of  haughtiness  without  pretence, 
And  to  unfold  a  still  magnificence, 
Was  princely  Dion  in  the  power 
And  beauty  of  his  happier  hour". 

Modestly  mindful  of  our  debt  to 
them,  we  invite  the  alumni  to  gaze 
upon  our  likeness  in  the  next  is- 
sue, and  to  rejoice  that  the  old 
Oratorical,  as  it  enters  upon  its 
thirty-third  year,  still  functions  so 
splendidly  in  the  academic  life 
of  Creighton. 
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Some  of  our  members  are  dili- 
gently preparing  for  the  annual 
Oratorical  Contest  to  be  held  in 
the  Auditorium  on  January  16th. 
The  orator  who  wins  first  place 
on  that  occasion  will  represent  us 
in  the  annual  contest  of  the  Ne- 
braska Collegiate  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation. This  latter  contest  should 
be  held  at  Bellevue  College  not 
later  than  Friday,  February  15, 
1918. 

The  question  discussed  at  our 
last  meeting  in  December  was: 
"Resolved,  that  all  such  public 
utilities  as  water,  light  and  trans- 
portation be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  municipal  governments". 
Affirmative,  Mr.  Kenny  and  Mr. 
Hannon.  Negative,  Mr.  Kastner 
and  Mr.  Russell. 

We  subjoin  the  program  for 
January : 

January  9 — ' '  Resolved,  that  the 
system  of  disarmament  should  be 
adopted  by  all  civilized  nations 
at  the  close  of  the  world-war". 
Affirmative,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Boland.  Negative,  Mr.  Raynor 
and  Mr.  Lovely. 

January  16 — Annual  Oratorical 
Contest. 

January  23 — "Resolved,  that 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  inferior,  whether  in 
number  of  ships  or  in  efficiency, 
to  any  navy  in  the  world.  "Af- 
firmative, Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr. 
Barry.  Negative,  Mr.  Flannigan 
and  Mr.  Manley. 

January  30 — Election  of  officers 
for  the  second  semester. 


During  holiday  week  the  Cadet 
Regiment  suffered  another  grievi- 
ous  loss.  On  New  Year's  day  our 
Commandant,  Lieutenant  Free- 
hold, received  orders  to  report  at 
Camp  Green,  in  South  Carolina, 
where  he  will  be  attached  to  the 
38th  Infantry.  The  gratitude  'of 
the  cadet  organization  for  his 
work  in  its  behalf,  goes  with  him 
together  with  the  well  wishes  of 
all  the  cadets  for  success  in  his 
new  career.  Nothing  definite  has 
been  done  as  yet  towards  the  pro- 
curing of  his  successor.  Drill  in 
the  gymnasium  is  proving  quite 
satisfactory.  Twenty  minutes  of 
calisthenics,  in  which  the  entire 
Regiment  takes  part,  is  followed 
by  squad  and  company  drill  for 
which  the  spacious  floor  and  hand 
ball  alleys  furnish  ample  room. 
Owing  to  an  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  rifles  we  are  still  without 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Anatomists  held  at 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Decem- 
ber 27th  to  29th,  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
read  papers  as  follows:  Prof.  H. 
Von  W.  Schulte,  "Ways  and 
Means  of  Anatomical  Teaching". 
Prof.  Eben  J.  Carey,  "Early 
Stages  of  the  Pig  with  Reference 
to  the  Influence  of  Muscular  Ac- 
tivity upon  its  Ossification".  Prof. 
Carey  also  gave  a  demonstration 
entitled  "Microscopic  Prepara- 
tions el'  a  Closely  Graded  Series 
of   Hind    Limbs  of  Pigs,  Showing 
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the  Early  Stages  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Femur  and  Thigh 
Musculature '  \  Dr.  Francis  W; 
Heagey  gave  a  demonstration  on 
"The  Growth  of  the  Limb  Skele- 
ton of  Okapia  Johnstoni".  Prof. 
S.  Morgulis  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Societies  for  Experi- 
mental Biology,  in  Minneapolis. 
Drs.  Heagey  and  Morgulis  went 
with  the  Federation  to  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  where  the  Federation 
were  guests  of  the  Mayo  Founda- 
tion on  Saturday,  December  29th. 
Hospitals  and  clinics  were  visited 
and  luncheon  was  served  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Wm.  Mayo.  In  the 
evening  a  banquet  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  visitors  at  the  Hotel 
Zumbro.  Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn  was 
also  present  at  the  Rochester 
meeting. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  McGrane  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  announce  the 
birth  of  a  little  son  on  December 
15th.  Dr.  McGrane  is  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1914  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry. 


In  the  recent  athletic  contest 
staged  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gym- 
nasium, Mr.  Julius  Festner,  Law 
1919,  won  second  place  and  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  as  a  souv- 
enir of  the  contest. 


A.  R.  Todd,  D.  D.  S.  1916, 
writes  from  Reeder,  North  Da- 
kota, that  he  has  received  a  com- 
mission as  First  Lieutenant  in  the 


Dental  Reserve  Corps  and  expects 
to  be  called  to  service  in  the 
spring.  Dr.  Todd  is  one  of  the 
few  Creighton  men  whose  wife  was 
also  a  student  at  the  University. 


After  nearly  a  year's  service 
in  one  of  the  military  base  hos- 
pitals near  London,  Dr.  H.  P. 
Benjamin,  M.  D.  1909  of  Council 
Bluffs  is  home.  Commenting  on 
his  return  the  Omaha  Bee  for 
January  7th,  says: 

"The  atmospheric  conditions  in 
England  affected  his  health  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  the 
commission  granted  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  make  an  ef- 
fort to  get  into  the  medical  service 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Be- 
fore resigning  he  asked  to  be 
transferred  directly  to  the  hos- 
pital service  in  France,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  the  change 
in  that  way.  He  then  resigned 
and  reported  to  the  medical  de- 
partment at  Washington  and  then 
came  to  the  Bluffs. 

The  hospital  in  which  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin worked  has  2,000  beds,  and 
there  is  plenty  to  do.  He  says 
that  only  men  of  strong  nerves, 
physical  as  well  as  mental  strength 
can  stand  the  strain. 

Medical  men  don't  get  hardened 
to  the  service,  but  instead,  be- 
come morbid.  The  strong  and 
heroic  ones  wear  themselves  out 
in  their  unremitting  work  of  al- 
leviating pain  and  saving  life,  says 
the  doctor,  while  those  of  weaker 
nerves   simply   collapse   on   duty, 
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for  there  are  no  slackers. 

Dr.  Benjamin  says  lulls  in  the 
arrival  of  fresh  cases  have  be- 
come more  frequent  lately,  show- 
ing that  the  English  are  becoming 
better  able  to  conserve  their  man 
power,  but  after  every  raid  or 
advance  movement,  the  bloody 
harvest  of  the  battlefield  pours  in. 
He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
nobleness  of  the  English  character 
as  evidenced  by  the  calmness,  con- 
fidence and  humanity  of  all  classes 
of  the  people. 

German  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  there  are  thousands  of 
them,  are  given  the  same  care  as 
shown  the  English  and  Americans. 
He  says  the  Canadians  are  the  best 
soldiers  the  world  has  ever  known 
and  are  dreaded  and  feared  most 
by  the  Huns  on  the  battle  fronts. 
This  wholesale  dread  has  given 
the  American  soldier  about  two- 
man  power,  for  the  Huns  realize 
the  Canadians  are  Americans  and 
all  Americans  are  inspired  by  the 
same  lofty  ideals. 

'The  German',  says  the  doctor 
'  sees  in  every  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican an  instrument  of  just  retri- 
bution, for  it  has  been  the  delight 
of  the  Hun  to  wreak  his  full  hate 
and  gratify  his  lust  for  blood  by 
torturing  the  few  Canadian  pris- 
oners taken.  He  instinctively  re- 
calls the  stories  he  has  ever  heard 
of  how  the  Indians  years  ago  tor- 
tured their  white  captives  and  is 
controlled  by  a  zeal  to  outdo  them. 
His  guilt  makes  him  dread  his 
American  foes  as  he  does  no  oth- 


ers, for  he  knows  that  if  justice 
is  accorded  him,  he  too,  will  en- 
dure the  agonies  he  has  inflicted 
as  a  pastime  upon  his  helpless 
captives'. 

Dr.  Benjamin  does  not  know 
how  long  he  will  be  permitted  to 
remain  at  home,  but  hopes  not 
long". 

The  World-Herald  for  the  same 
day  said: 

1 'Dr.  H.  P.  Benjamin  of  Council 
Bluffs  returned  home  Sunday 
morning  from  London,  where  he 
served  the  British  government  for 
six  months  as  a  surgeon  in  a  mil- 
itary hospital  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city. 

Dr.  Benjamin  went  over  on  the 
same  ship  that  carried  General 
Pershing  and  staff.  He  resigned 
at  the  expiration  of  his  six- 
months'  contract  because  of  bron- 
chitis and  rheumatism,  brought  on 
by  the  damp  weather. 

In  the  hospital  where  Dr.  Benja- 
min was  stationed  were  2,000  beds, 
always  full.  He  had  charge  of 
two  wards  containing  eighty-eight 
beds.  These  were  always  full  and 
often  the  floor  was  strewn  with 
patients.  He  worked  twelve  hours 
daily,  except  one  day  in  the  week, 
when  he  was  on  duty  twenty-four 
hours. 

At  four  different  times,  Dr. 
Benjamin  was  caught  in  London 
air  raids.  Once  he  took  refuge  in 
a  "tube"  and  was  almost  directly 
beneath  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
when  the  building  was  struck  by 
a     bomb     dropped  by  an  enemy 
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plane.  Only  he  did  not  know  it 
until  afterward.  London  people, 
he  says,  have  become  accustomed 
to  air  raids  and  take  them  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Council  Bluffs,  he  says,  looks 
rather  strange,  because  men  are 
running  the  street  cars  and  doing 
all  the  other  work  which,  in  Eng- 
land is  now  being  done  by  the 
women. 

Since  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  the  English  people  con- 
sidered the  fight  as  good  as  won, 
according  to  Dr.  Benjamin.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time,  they  think, 
and  not  such  a  long  time  at  that. 

Wounded  soldiers  that  came  to 
the  hospital,  according  to  Dr. 
Benjamin,  counted  the  days  until 
they  could  get  back  into  action. 
A  Canadian  or  a  British  soldier 
is  mighty  hard  to  kill,  says  the 
doctor.  'They  simply  will  not 
give  up  the  ghost',  he  says,  'and 
consequently  fatal  wounds  do  not 
prove  fatal  at  all.  Of  course,  some 
die,  but  the  percentage  is  amaz- 
ingly small.  Sheer  grit  and  will 
power,  aided  by  modern  surgery, 
is  performing  miracles  every  day'. 

There  is  very  little  suffering  in 
England,  according  to  Dr.  Benja- 
min, because  of  food  shortage.  The 
scarcity  of  tea  and  sugar  is  most 
noticeable,  he  says,  because  the 
Londoner  is  a  notorious  tea  fiend. 
Otherwise,  people  eat  just  as  much 
as  they  always  did,  although  there 
is  no  waste  or  hoarding. 

All  the  men  of  military  age  who 
are   ablebodied   are   wearing   the 


uniform,  unless  they  are  in  the 
hospital,  says  Dr.  Benjamin.  Citi- 
zens' clothes  are  a  disgrace,  unless 
the  wearer  can  furnish  a  mighty 
good  excuse  for  wearing  them". 


Lieutenant  Charles  F.Bongardt, 
Arts  1918,  who  has  been  stationed 
at  Sparta,  "Wisconsin,  since  Au- 
gust, is  now  in  France,  his  par- 
ents having  recently  been  in- 
formed by  cable  of  his  safe  arrival. 


Friends  of  Lieutenant  H.  N. 
Boyne,  D.  D.  S.  1913,  have  re- 
ceived word  recently  of  his  safe 
arrival  at  a  base  hospital  in 
France.  Lieutenant  Boyne  is  very 
close  to  the  firing  lines  and  is  do- 
ing work  in  a  hospital  in  which 
there  are  3,600  people. 


The  following  dental  students 
have  enlisted  in  the  Medical  Re- 
serve Corps  and  have  been  fur- 
loughed  until  they  complete  their 
course  of  studies:  P.  W.  Emery, 
Clarence  Shroeder,  A.  G.  Sindelar, 
F.  W.  Chamberlain,  J.  A.  Loner- 
gan,  A.  M.  Scott,  0.  L.  Erickson, 
M.  E.  Dougherty,  H.  F.  Murphy, 
F.  W.  Rapp,  H.  L.  Miller,  C.  JL 
Bryner,  E.  F.  Hardlannert,  J.  S. 
Parker,  R.  A.  Stava,  A.  I.  Hughes, 
Jas.  Plihal,  J.  P.  Connolly,  G.  E. 
Romans,  F.  M.  Mattison,  A.  H. 
Kline,  H.  C.  Mason,  P.  J.  Boland, 
F.  P.  Ellenburger,  H.  K.  Jones, 
W.  D.  Kehoe,  Fred  Zehnpfennig, 
B.  J.  Callan,  G.  S.  King,  F.  T. 
Conway,  W.  J.  Korbel,  L.  C. 
Walsh,  J.  J.  Hess,  R.  S.  Quinn,  H. 
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J.  Wachter,  "W.  L.  Hull,  R.  M. 
Hergenrother,  E.  A.  Johnson,  A. 

B.  Rosenau,  L.  J.  Krause,  Chas.  L. 
Gill,  F.  G.  Rohde,  R.  0.  Shaeffer, 
G.  E.  Stoddard,  F.  E.  Eckhart,  C. 
A.  Anderson,  (Navy) ;  W.  M. 
Uebelacker,  C.  E.  Burns,  F.  J. 
Viner,  G.  Bindewald,  L.  Kascht, 
Frank  Vasko,  Robert  McKercher, 

C.  D.  Kratochvil,  F.  A.  Peterson, 
C.  R.  Crozier,  J.  W.  Dindinger,  V. 
J.  Morgan,  C.  W.  Edson,  E.  Souk- 
up,  Wm.  Brennan,  ¥m.  Gilmore, 
J.  C.  Jones,  Andrew  Thompson,  D. 
G.  Albrecht. 


young  men  are  located  at  Camp 
Dodge,  Iowa. 


J.  Francis  McDermott,  A.  B. 
1913,  and  W.  Erskine  Mitchell, 
Law  1919,  who  were  made  Second 
Lieutenants  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  Fort  Snelling  camp,  have 
recently  been  promoted  to  the  po- 
sition of  First  Lieutenant.     Both 


Mr.  Le  Roy  Armstrong,  Ph.  G. 
1916,  who  enlisted  for  hospital 
service  in  the  medical  department 
in  May,  1917,  is  now  located  at 
Base  Hospital  No.  101,  France.  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  located  for  a  time 
at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  and  sailed 
for  France  on  September  8th.  He 
writes  friends  at  home  that  he  has 
never  experienced  any  sickness 
since  enlisting  and  is  getting  along 
very  well  with  his  work. 


On  Tuesday,  January  15th,  Pro- 
fessor S.  Morgulis  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  read  a  paper  entitled 
"Fasting  and  its  Relation  to 
Pediatrics",  before  the  Nebraska- 
Iowa  Pediatric  Society  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  University  Club, 
Omaha. 


